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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


Devin © Wh Faas, 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


«Ho! every one that thirsteth! come ye to Rosy youth, with buoyant spirits, 
the waters; and let him that is athirst Unrepress'd by care or pain, 
come, and whosoever will, let him drink Ere thy happy heart inherits 


j Aught its purity to stain— 
ter of life freely !” Hy - : 
of the water of life freely Seek the precious fount of truth, 


sae : 
Ho! ye fainting sons and daughters, Drink, and know abiding youth ! 


Thirsting for the stream of life, Maiden, while thy brow, unclouded, 
Come ye to the living waters, Wears not one dark shade of care— 
Undisturbed by waves of strife— While thy hopes are all unshrouded, 
Flowing from a fountain bright, And undimm’d by stern despair — 

Rob’d in rays of purest light! Seek the waters running o’er, 
Drink of them and thirst no more! 


Mother, with thy tender bosom, 
And thy ne’er forgetting love, 
Guarding each bright, cherished blossom 
Sent thee from the world above— 
Bring them to the fountain’s brink, 
And its waters let them drink! 


Traveller, in a pathway dreary, 
Toiling on ’mid care and strife, 
With a heart oppress’d and weary, 
Panting for the stream of life— 
Come where living waters burst, 
Drink of them and never thirst ! 


Child of Error, tamely drinking 
Of a peace-destroying stream, 
Whose o’erburden’d heart is sinking 
*Neath its wild and withering gleam— 
Come where flow the waters bright, 
And drink in their gladdening light! 


Gray-haired man, whose tread unsteady, 
Faded eye, and trembling hand, 
Tell us thou are nearly ready 
For the dim and silent land— 
Teach the young and tender mind, 
Where this glorious fount to find! 


Pallid mourner, broken-hearted, Weary mortals, vainly thirsting 
In thy grief uncomforted, For enjoyments which endure, 
Weeping o’er a friend departed From this sparkling fountain bursting, 
For the country of the dead— Flow its treasures ever pure— 
Come where living waters burst, Here are waters running o’er 
Drink of them and never thirst! Drink of them and thirst no more! 








A MOST BEAUTIFUL REPLY. 


Not many months since, while a number||the least painful, a Miss of fifteen was asked 
of young people were discoursing upon the||how she should choose to die. Her reply 
easiest mode of leaving the world, whether|| was, “I wish to die the death of the right- 
yy drowning, freezing, or otherwise, were || cous.” 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 


THE PALSIED HEART. 


By the author of “Losing and Winning,” “ Fashionable 
and Unfashionable Wife,” &c. 


“« My heart beat not, it felt not, then.” 


cs 
temper her vivacity; and her, sometimes 
thoughtless gaiety.” 
|. “fam sorry you see so many faults in Ho. 
len,” replied Mrs. Atwood. 
“And is marriage like death,” said Mr, Ay. 
wood, “that you forget them all, as soon as 


» too 


Montoomery. She is separated from you? Have we not gl. 
| ways seen these defects ? and labored to cor. 
+] 

“Why so melancholy, my dear Susan?” rect them? I know her good qualities tog 
said Mr. Atwood, as he drew a chair, and | She is affectionate, kind, gentle, and forgiy. 
seated himeelf by his wife. “ Surely it is not |ing,—and always willing to confess a fyy!; 
an affliction to have a daughter well married, though somewhat too apt to repeat it. [| keee. 
—especially when the house of her husband | too, that she has a fund of deep feeling, hid 
is scarcely half a mile from that of her pa-| under a somewhat careless exterior; and that 
rents?” | her temper was cast in nature’s finest mould 

“Yet you will acknowledge, George,” re-| All this I know, and doubt not that Mr. How. 
plied Mrs. Atwood, “that let a daughter’s ard will see these things as clearly, and ap. 
prospects be ever so flattering, there is much | preciate them as highly, as I do. So cheer 
to touch a mother’s heart when she resigns up, my dear Susan, and instead of spending 
her child to another. It is, ina degree, sever- this weaning time from your child in sombre 
ing one of nature’s strongest ties, and it conld | forebodings, be grateful to a kind Providence 
not be done without a pang, even were we for giving her such a husband, and trust her 
able to foresee that her happinessand comfort | confidingly to his care.” 
would not be diminished. But on this point | a 
there is always a fearful doubt. The event | While the mother’s heart was thus anxious 
only can prove, whether or not a man will) concerning the future happiness of her daugb. 
make a good husband; and even should he do | ter, Mr. Howard and his youthful bride were 
80, in the common acceptation of the term, as happy as the dearest friend could wish 
there is still a doubt whether he and his wife |them. ‘They had been married but a week 
are so matched as to make each other hap- or two; yet even in so short a space of time, 

a | appearances indicated that Mr. Atwoou’s pre. 


“Well, my dear,” said Mr. Atwood, “ for Helen had 
my own part, I feel no misgivings relative to 


Helen’s happiness, and am very sorry you are. 


inclined to anticipate trouble. In Mr. How- | 
ard | have perfect confidence. Hischaracter | 


diction was likely to be verified. 
never been half so happy in her life before,— 
and never before was she half so sedate. She 


learned by experience that the happiness of 


the heart is neither noisy nor mirthful; that 


is unblemished, and his principles such as | it induces seriousness rather than gaiety.— 
every one must respect and approve. I do | Her husband was perfect in hereyes. True, 
not suppose he is perfect; neither is Helen; he was rather grave for so young a man, 
but I think they truly love each other, and} and smiled but seldom; but when he did 
this will enable them to overlook and excuse | smile, it was like the breaking forth of a sun- 
each other’s defects,” beam—imparting light and gladness. But 


“T doubt not the rectitude or firmness of | 
his principles,” said Mrs. Atwood ; * but must | 
confess I have some fears that his temper may | 
not be suited to Helen’s. Some trifling cir- | 
cumstances have led me to apprehend, that | 
he may be self-willed and obstinate.” 


grave or otherwise, he wasall that she wished 
him to be. Her respect for him equalled her 
love: both were entire. He treated her witha 
dignified tenderness, and left her nothing toask. 

But time knows no indulgence, not even 


||to the most happy, who would glad!y lay a 


‘‘ Firm, you mean, my dear,” said Mr. At-|| finger on his flight to lengthen the golden 


wood; “‘and I hope he will be so. It will do! 
much to improve Helen; for you know that) 
want of firmness is one of the defects of her! 
character.” 

“And beside,” said Mrs. Atwood, “[ have 
ever thought him somewhat too grave for a. 
man of five-and-twenty. Volatility, I should 
as much dislike, as you would; but Mr, How-, 
ard would please me better had he a little! 
more buoyancy and cheerfulness, I fear he) 
will be stern.” 

“ Here, too,” said Mr. Atwood, “I have’ 
thought a kind Providence selected the very’ 





man for our daughter. His sedateness wiil! 


moments. The first months of wedded ‘ife 
soon haste away; fleeting months they are, 
and rush by to join the past eternity, and in 


'|their train come the cares, the duties, the 


trials, perchance, the miseries of life. 
The youthful bride commenced her married 
life with a determination to please her hus 
band in every thing; her deportment, her ®p- 
parel, and herhousekeeping. About the first 
two, she felt no anxiety; that which had won, 


'| would certainly retain him; and she would be 


careful not to fall into that species of negli: 
gence, which but too often follows the mar- 
riage ceremony, and which is so well calcu- 
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No. 5. The Palsied Heart. 








igted to produce coldness, if not disgust. Her 
jmestic arrangements were a more serious) 
patter. She was but little more than eigh-, 
yen, and though her education in this partic- 
glar branch had not been neglected, she yet) 


jgd little skill in that department where ex-|| 


rience is so important. She made many, 
nistakes, and would have made many more, | 
pt for the near neighborhood of her mother, 
whom she frequently consulted, and whom| 
de found better than twenty books on domes-| 
iceconomy. But Helen did her best, andj 
oped in time that that would become easy) 
which was now so difficult. As before said,| 
se resolved to please her husband in all, 
things, and doubted not for an instant that he} 
would be equally solicitous to please her. On| 
me point she anticipated a difference. Her! 

rents had so plainly told her of her faults, 
sod had labored so sedulously to correct them, 
that she was conscious of being far from what 
se ought to be; consequently her husband) 
would have much to overlook and forgive :| 
ie, on the contrary, was so correct, so perfect, | 
that she would have little or nothing to ex-| 
case. But he had loved her, and sought her) 
fra wife, knowing her to be a very imper- 
fect creature, and would not that love lead, 
him to pardon all errors,—the more readily,| 
ssthey would not be wilful? Unquestiona-| 
bly it would. 

With views and feelings and designs like, 
these, Helen Howard began her married life ;| 
andshe conformed to her plan as nearly, per- 
haps, as one’s action ever conforms to one’s 
resplution—one’s practice to one’s theory.—} 
True, she did not find herself always 

“Sailing on a summer sea, 

When not a breath of wind flies over its surface.” 
Some of her cares were irksome; some of her! 
eifdenials not a little painful. She found 
Mr. Howard exceedingly particular. This, 
however, did not surprise her; it was what| 
she had anticipated. How could one so per- 
fet in all things—principles, manners, taste 
fail of being particular? But then it made 
it difficult to please him; and oftentimes she 
wis in doubt whether the thing she decided 
todo, or the manner of doing it, would be 
agreeable to him or not. When possible, she 
iways consulted him on points where she! 
supposed he would have any choice, but fre- 
quenily she was obliged to act, when to con- 
ult him was out of the question ; and some- 
how it seemed to Helen, that almost every- 
thing she did according to her own judgment 
of taste, was directly averse to his. 

She had not lived with her husband many 
months, before she learned that by a particu- 
at closing of his lips she could tell when he 
was displeased. For herself, she was a child 
in feeling, mild in temper, gentle and fascin-| 
ting in manner; and after she had become 








acquainted with the peculiarities of Mr. How- 
ard’s disposition, she would, in his moments 
of displeasure, twine her arms around his neck, 
ask for an explanation, confess her fault, and 
beg forgiveness. An affectionate kiss from 
him would dissipate all her uneasiness, and 
lead to fresh efforts to please. 

Mr. Howard did not always wait to leave 
his displeasure or disapprobation detected.— 
As time rolled on, and the bride was Jost in a 
wife, he was not slow, very plainly to tell her 
when he saw aught amiss; but the same pro- 
cess of reconciliation followed, and all was 
well again. Though Mr. Howard could 
blame, he never praised. He was of the 
opinion that praise is always injurious. He 
was not alone in that belief. Many persons 
seem to think, that even the most merited 
commendation must induce vanity and pride. 
Pity it is that some who have embraced this 
view, were not equally afraid of continual 
censure, or even of slander and vetraction! 

Let no one think, from the preceding pic- 
ture, that Helen was an unhappy wife. She 
was far from it. No one could be unhappy 
who loved and respected a husband as she 
loved and respected Mr. Howard, and who 
doubted not that her affection was recipro- 
cated. ‘There were only occasional clouds 
that crossed the landscape, making the re- 
turning sunbeams still brighter. 

Years as well as months glided away; and 
when Helen was four-and-twenty, she was 
the mother of a son, a daughter, and another 
son. Jn the meantime she had suffered a se- 
vere affliction. Her mother had been taken 
away by death; but she lived long enough to 
have all her fears allayed as to her daughter’s 
domestic felicity. Shesaw nothing, heard no- 
thing to lead hertodonbt that it was as perfect 
as could be expected in this imperfect world. 
Indeed, she knew not, that so far as connubial 
happiness was concerned, a cloud had ever 
passed over her daughter's path; and it was 
long ere Helen herself was aware, that the 
clouds were darker and more frequent,—the 
sunshine rarer, and of shorter continuance. 
{t was by slow degrees she learned, that she 
must submit to her husband in everything.— 
The spending an evening in a neighbor's 
house—even the most trifling matters of taste, 
must be as much subjected to his control, as 
the most important transactions of life. He- 
len cheerfully acknowledged her husband’s 
supremacy. Her mother had tanght her, and 
the Bible taught her, that authority belonged 
to him; that it was her duty, and would be 
for her happiness, to obey him in all things. 
Her affectionate heart prompted her to this 
course; but as she was a human being, she 
naturally had tastes and inclinations of her 


own, and these were not always, of course, in . 


exact accordance with those of another.— 


So tre eo ieee oo oe - 
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Sometimes, in case of collision, she could not 
help feeling, that if she yielded on all import- 
ant points, Mr. Howard might occasionally 
yield in trifles. “If,” she urged with a sigh, 
*-he finds it so hard to conform to the wishes 
of another sometimes, why cannot he realize 
how difficult it is for me to do italways! If 
the half-formed thought arose in her mind, 


that her husband was selfish, she instantly 
banished it. “Oh, no,” she would say—* he is | 


not selfish, Men are used to authority, and 


are not aware what it oftentimes costs the’ 
subject. I suppose, on this point, they are all | 


much alike.” Perfect good nature, and an 


unwillingness to detract anything from the | 


perfection with which she had invested Mr. 
Howard, led to this conclusion. Had Helen’s 
own father entered her mind at that moment, 
she must have acknowledged that between 
some men there was a striking contrast. 

With this, however, Helen could have got 
along very well. 
as any of her species; and if in the moment 
of trial, her heart would rebel, the feeling was 
soon gone, and she yielded with grace and 
cheerfulness. That which was much harder 
to bear, was, that as Mr. Howard grew older, 
it was more difficult to appease his displeas- 
ure; and sometimes Helen would have to ask 
forgiveness, for some perhaps very trifling 
inadvertancy, two or three times before the 
kiss of cordial reconciliation would be granted. 
Beside this, she panted for commendation.— 
From her own heart it flowed spontaneously; 
and however strong Mr. Howard’s objection 
might be to bestowing praise on another, he 
never manifested any repugnance to receiving 
it himself. Helen loved to praise her hus- 
band; she loved to repeat to him the praise 
bestowed by others; it greatly increased her 
happiness. But when her special, and some- 
times laborious efforts to do that which she 
thought would give Mr. Howard peculiar 
satistaction, would fail of calling forth one 
word of commendation,—one look of grateful 
satisfaction—fail, even, of attracting observa- 
tion, her heart would sink with disappoint- 
ment; and to be quite happy, it was indispen- 
sable that she should be very forgetful. 

But was Mr. Howard the impecable being 
his wife was willing to believe him? On the 
contrary, he was far from it as other well 
principled men. But he never confessed a 
fault to human auditor; and oftentimes, when 
he had given Helen just cause of complaint, 


if she manifested it—not by upbraiding, (of 


that her nature was incapable)—but as an 
affectionate wife may, with all propriety, ex- 
press displeasure toward her husband, he re- 
sented it in a high degree; and many times 
did she, with sighs and tears, sue for forgive- 
ness, when he alone was in fault. She was 
“always prone to believe herself to blame, and 


She had as little obstinacy | 


| peace she must have on any terms—oy be 
| wretched. ' 
| _ The power of pleasing, or giving satisfic. 
| tion, seems to be taken from us, just in pro 
portion as we despair of exercising it, |j,. 
len was almost hopeless of securing her }yy.. 
band’s approbation, and her heart was ¢o. 
pressed by discouragement. She remittoj 
none of her efforts to please—it had becom, 
a habit of her mind—but she was scarcely 
conscious that her endeavors now arose les 
from the hope of receiving commendatiyy, 
than from a desire to escape reproof and cyy. 
sure. 

For the first three years of Helen’s married 
life, the sunshine had greatly preponderated 
over the clouds; for the last three, the clouds 
had gradually been gaining the preponderance 
over the sunshine ; and before another closed, 
| they gathered over her head, to be dispersed 
again, only when the sun of life was sitting, 

In some way, in which no principle of rigi; 
or wrong was involved, but where the Opinion 

or will of her husband only was concerned, 

Helen had again transgressed. She saw the 
cloud on Mr. Howard’s brow, marked his 
firmly compressed lips, and aim 

tively endeavored to remove his displeasure, 
She twined her arms about his neck, but he 
'/unclasped them, and—not roughly indeed, bu: 
| firmly—put her from him. This she could 
| hardly endure. 
| My dear husband,” she cried, “do not look 
‘so coldly, so sternly on me? Do believe that 
(I never displease you without feeling the 
deepest regret.”” Again she strove to encir- 
icle his neck with her arms, and lay her cheek 
‘jon his, but was again repulsed. 
| “Tf you had not said as much a thousand 
‘times before,” remarked Mr. Howard, “| 
‘might believe you; but of what use is that 
regret which produces no amendment !” 

Helen burst into an agony of tears, and 
falling at her husband’s feet, clasped her 
hands in his. “Do you doubt my sorrow!” 
she cried, in a voice choked by the violence 
of her emotion. ‘“O, do not thus break my 
heart! Forget that I have displeased you, 
now or ever,—for wilfully J would never co 
so. O, say that all is forgiven and forgot- 
ten!” 

She was looking up into his eyes, but their 
expression was cold and unfeeling as ever. 
In truth, he was moved ; for he saw the agouy 
of his wife’s feelings, but he thought that, 
perhaps, were he less ready to forgive, he 
should have less frequent occasion to do %, 
and he suffered not a feature to relax. 

Helen looked steadily at him for a moment, 
—while her heart was throbbing, and every 
muscle of her face was working with angu's), 
to catch the first indication of forgiveness and 
reconciliation, but nothing of the kind was 
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risible. A change came over her in a mo-| 
nent. Her muscles ceased to tremble; her! 
peart ceased its tumultuous throbbing; and 
che calmly arose, and left the apartment.— 
This was something new ; and for an instant 
vr. Howard feared he had gone too far ; for, 
an instant he was inclined to follow her; but 
the former thought returned—* I have made | 

ace too readily; more marked displeasure | 
may have a better effect ;” and he restraiued | 
theimpulse. ‘There was a voice within which | 
whispered that he had not done quite right; | 
nevertheless he returned to his engagements, | 
and left Helen to her's. 

When Helen left the parlor, she went to 
herchamber. She felt perfectly calm and in- 
diferent. “For nearly seven years,” thought 
she, “it has been my solestudy to please him, 
and what is my reward?” She sat down and) 
mused. Her entire intellectual being seemed 
resolved into memory, and her whole mar- 
ried life rushed in review before her. She 
saw her own uniform desire to secure his ap- 
probation, and do his pleasure,x—and Mr. 
Howard’s exacting, his fault finding, his un- 
forgiving spirit. ‘It is too true,” thought 
she, “he is selfish, arbitrary, and implacable!” 
At the close of this strain of thought, Helen’s 
own feelings alarmed her. Her heart was 
too quiet. She longed to have it gush forth, 
as in times past, in tenderness toward her 
husband; but it would not. It was rather 
feeling than thought that led her to repeat— 
“He is selfish, arbitrary, and implacable ;” 
and firmly clasping her hands together, she 
exclaimed in deep bitterness of spirit—*I 
shall never love him more !” 

Never before had Mr. Howard been so 
anxious for the tea hour as on this afternoon ; 
andscarcely in his life had two hours stretched 
themselves to such an interminable length.—} 
He could with difficulty fix his mind on its| 
appropriate business. An undefined feeling! 
of selfsreproach and apprehension haunted | 
him. “ But,” thought he, “she will fly to| 
my arms the moment I enter the house, and 
then I will assure her that all is forgotten.” 

long as the time seemed, slowly as it 
dragged itself along, he would not go to his| 
house until the usual hour; to have done 
otherwise, would have been too great a sacri-| 
fice of his dignity; but when the bell chimed 
the signal for him to leave his office, with 
npid steps, he hastened homeward. The tea-| 
table was spread when he entered the eating 
room, but Helen was not there. Very short- 
ly, however, she appeared, and with only a 
calm word of courtesy—for Helen had al-; 
ways been courteous, even to her husband— 
seated herself at the table. Mr. Howard) 
likewise took his seat, but mechanically ; for, 








to partake of the evening meal was a matter, 


which had not entered his mind. His eyes 


| . . . , 
| glanced at Helen’s face from time to time, to 


discover, if possible, what this new manner 
meant. That face he had hitherto been able 
to read as easily as the printed page.; but now, 
he was completely at fault. Could he have 
discovered any indication of suppressed fee]- 
ing—the slightest quivering of the lip, could 
he have discovered any mark of anger in any 
feature, he would have felt relieved ; or could 
he have perceived any tremor or huskiness in 
the voice, it would have quieted in some de- 
gree, his feelings; but all these signs of emo- 
tion were wanting. She looked, indeed, 
very serious, but neither displeased nor sor- 
rowful; and her voice, though somewhat 
lower than usual, was perfectly clear, and 
mild, and distinct, as she performed the usual! 
services of the tea-table, or briefly answered 
any trifling question he proposed to her. Mr. 
Howard rather lingered at table, though he 
knew neither what he ate or drank; but as 
Helen remained as unaltered as a marble 
statue, he at length rose abruptly and retired. 
His feelings were compounded of wonder, 
anxiety, apprehension—and a kind of dis- 
pleasure, of which it had been difficult tode- 
cide whether himself or Helen were the ob- 
ject. 

The next day, and the next, and the next, 
were still the same, and Mr. Howard's anxiety 
began to settle into feelings of vexation and 
irritability. “She may remain stubborn as 
long she pleases,” thought he. “It is not the 
husband’s place to be in subserviency to the 
wife; and if she thinks in this way to soften 
my feelings, or undermine my authority, she 
will find her mistake. If she wish the har- 
‘mony of other days restored, she must yield.” 
For the several preceding days, Mr. Howard's 
feelings had been so harassed, that he thought 
not of finding fault with anything ; but now he 
was not sorry when an occasion of censure 
occurred. Perhaps it would effect that which 
he so ardently desired should be accomplished, 
without the slightest descent from dignity on 
his part. In the usual manner, he expressed 
his disapprobation. Helen calmly replied, 
“she was very sorry, aid would be very care- 
ful that the same error should not be again 
committed.” Mr. Howard was thunderstruck 
by her calm indifference. He would much 
rather have seen a tempest of feeling, violent 
in proportion to the unnatural! tranquillity that 
had so long reigned. Dignity and anxiety had 
a sharp, but momentary conflict : and the lat- 
ter so far gained the victory as to Jead him to 
say— 

“You have not appeared as usual for some 
days past, Helen—are you unwell?” 

“T am perfectly well—thank you,” she re- 
plied, with the same unmoved tone and man- 
ner as before—and scarcely raising her eyes 
from the work in which she was engaged. 
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“At least,” proceeded Mr. Howard, with 
suppressed emotion, “ you are not as cheerful 
as I like to see you.” 

Helen continued to ply her needle with all 
diligence, and remained silent. 

Mr. Howard watched her for some time 
with deep solicitude, and then left the parlor. 

A few more days spent just like the prece- 
cing one, led Mr. Howard to resolve on leav- 
ing home for a week or two. Hitherto his 
unavoidable journeys had been seasons of 
great trial to Helen. As soon as he would 
be gone, the days and hours were literally 
counted, until his return might be expected ; 
but now, she heard him propose to Jeave home 
for a number of days, with as much tranquil- 
lity as if he had only proposed to take an air- 
ing. With her usual care and promptitude, 
she saw that everything was properly pre- 
pared for his journey,—but there were no 
tears—no entreaties that he would use all 
possible despatch; no parting kiss which as- 
sured him that her whole heart and soul went 
with him. He departed—and in four days 
was home again. He wason the rack during 
the whole period of his absence. Indeed, his 
feelings were such, that when he arrived at 
his own house, he was really indisposed. He- 
len met him with al] due courtesy; expressed 
her satisfaction that he had returned without 
accident; and regretted his impaired health 
just as she would have done, had he been a 
common acquaintance under similar circum- 
stances. She neglected no duty, however, 
but nursed him with untiring assiduity; though 
with no more tenderness than her benevolence 
would have led her to manifest to a sick 
stranger. 

“How much longer is this to last, Helen ?” 
said Mr. Howard one day, after she had stood 
for some time silently bathing his temples, 
but carefully averting her eyes from his. He 
clasped her hand in his as he spoke. With- 
out a word in reply, she disengaged her hand, 
and calmly wa!ked to a closet to replace the 
vial, the contents of which she had been 
using. 

Mr. Howard closed his eyes, and leaned 
his head on the back of his chair, with a sup- 
pressed sigh. He neither knew what to do, 
nor what to think. The person who moved 
about him, who conversed with him, and at- 
tended so carefully to all his wants, seemed 
entirely another being than his own Helen. 
Formerly she had been like an affectionate, 
confiding, dependant child; every joy, and 
every sorrow was poured into his ear; her 
whole soul was laid bare before him. At 
once she had become the dignified, reserved, 
self-possessed woman. She said nothing ei- 
ther of what pleased, or troubled her. She 
expressed neither hopes, nor fears, nor wishes. 
She conversed on any topic he introduced, 


| with freedom, if themselves were out of th 
| question,—but here she remained impenetn. 
| bly silent. Her mind seemed open to his in 
| spection ; her heart was hermetically sealed, 
Week followed week, and month lagged after 
month, without producing any change; by: 
| use did not render the new state of things any 
jmore tolerable to Mr. Howard. His Cote 
, Science told bim the work was all his own,— 
| His happiness was destroyed,—for though to 
| the world, his pride of character made hin, 
| appear much the same as ever, he was in truth 
|wretched. And he thought that Helen mug 
| be wretched too; for although she uttered yo 
| word of complaint—expressed neither regret 
|nor sorrow, he knew that it must have been 
|a stunning blow, which could have produced 
'so perfect a transformation. 
| But was Helen’s happiness destroyed! {; 
| were as rational to ask whether the earth 
would be light and cheerful, if the sun were 
blotted from the heavens! Love is the sup 
of the moral universe ; it is the sun of every 
|society; and with concentrated beams, it js 
| the sun of domestic life. Without it. all is 
dark, and cold, and cheerless. Intellect may 
flash, and blaze, and dazzle,—but if the heart 
| Temains unmoved, it is like the aurora bore. 
alis of the frigid zone, illuminating desolation 
only. Helen’s heart, so far as her husband 
was concerned, was left blank. Frequently, 
and with all her power, did she strive to re- 
call her former feelings toward him. She 
knew it was her duty to love him; her con- 
science condemned her for her apathy; again 
and again would she enumerate the excellen- 
cies of his character, and call back the ten- 
| derness of former years,—but her efforts were 
| as useless as if she had striven to soften ada- 
|mant with tears. The words “he is selfish, 
jarbitrary, and implacable,” seemed sterec- 
| typed on her very soul, and were first and last 
|to present themselves, whenever she thought 
on the subject. 

In proportion as Helen’s affection ceased to 
dictate her actions toward Mr. Howard, was 
her mind active in studying duty. She was 
too well principled ; had too much self-respect, 
and too great a regard to the proprieties of 
life, to do ought unbecoming her relative po- 
sition ; or to leave undone that which could 
reasonably be demanded of her. Her hus 
band’s welfare and respxctability, she endea- 
vored to promote to the utmost of her power; 
and his happ.ness, so far as could be done with 
| her present feelings, but this could not be done 
| by expressing tenderness and affection which 
ishe did not feel; it was contrary to her very 
| nature. 

Helen had no confidence. Could she not 
disclose her heart to him whom she was bound 
| by the nearest of all ties, she would disclose 
‘it to none other,* Perhaps, had her mother 
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yeen living, the maternal bosom might have 
been the receptacle of her trials ; but as death 
removed this sympathising friend, no other 
should be a substitute. Not even before her 


two oldest children, did she ever utter a word || 


that would betray her secret uneasiness ; but 
bitter were the complaints that she murmured 
in the unheeding ear of the youngest boy, as 
she pressed him to her heart; and scalding 
tears she shed upon his head, called forth by 
her blasted hopes. Except for her children’s 
ake, life had no charms for her. Toa be- 
numbed heart, what can be either attractive 
or interesting !—yet Helen dearly loved her 
children; on their account, life was valuable. 
The human heart that has anything to love, 
ang that is loved in return, cannot be utterly 
and irremediably desolate and wretched. 

Had Mr. Howard been what he had now 
become, one short year before, he had been 
the happiest of husbands, and Helen the most 
beloved of wives. Never, since the first week 
of their union, had he been so attentive—so 
studious to please her; and never, at any pe- 
riod, SO Ingenious in devising means to touch 
her heart,—not even in thedaysof his youth. 
His fault-finding, too, was nearly or quite 
gone, for when with Helen he was too much 
engrossed by other cares, to allow his noticing 
things of trifling moment. But alas! for 
himself—also for her too, the change came too 
late! It was “like pardon after execution.” 

Had Helen’s deportment been different from 
whatit was, her husband’s heart might have 
been alienated from her. Had she sought 
pleasure or sympathy abroad; had she been 
fretful or negligent at home, he would gradu- 
ally have ceased to respect, and then to love 
her; but in truth, till now, he had never 
known of what she was capable. Formerly 
he had looked upon her asa child, that needed 
aguide—a master:—lovely, endearing child, 
itis true,—but a child still. 


discharge of duties of her station, without the 
support of any one; and—that which was far 
higher proof of elevation and strength of char- 


acter—equal to bearing her own sorrow with- || 


out the aid of sympathy. In truth, the heart 
of his wife had never appeared to him so 
great a treasure—a thing of such inestimable 
value, as now that he had lost it: never befure 
had he been so much in love! 

Meantime, Mr. and Mrs. Howard were the 
envy or the admiration of the little world in 
which they moved. ‘They were pointed ont as 
the best matched pair that could be found !— 
every way suited to improve, and make each 
other happy! Even Mr. Atwood, high as his 
expectations had been raised, was astonished 
atthe dignity and strength of character his 


daughter had acquired under Mr. Howard’s|| 


influence ; and equally so at the softening ef- 


He now saw her}) 
a high-souled, efficient woman, equal to the} 


‘fect of Helen’s over him. He often sighed 
with regret, that his wife could not have lived 
to see the happy couple, that they now were! 
How delusive are appearances ! 

It was many months after the wreck of his 
domestic happiness that Mr. Howard was 
nominated for a member of Congress. He 
asked Helen’s opinion on the subject, and it 
mether warm approbation. 
| “I believe you to be a patriot, in the true 
sense of the term,” said she, **and should you be 
elected, you may do your country much good. 
I know that you are above being influenced 
by narrow and selfish party views, and your 
|principles and talents must command respect, 
‘and exert a beneticial influence. I hope you 
| will prove a successful candidate.” 
| Flattering as this answer was to Mr. How- 
ard’s vanity as a man, it wrung his heart asa 
husband. Some two or three years before, 
‘his name had been mentioned as a candidate 
for the State Legislature, and it filled Helen 
‘with alarm. She entreated him not to en- 
gage in public business. 

“ Only think,” said she, as she seated her- 
iself on his knee, “only think how many long 
'weeks you may be from home! How could 
‘I live so long without seeing you'—and so 
‘many tedious miles between us! , I should 
pine to a skeleton in your absence !” 

Such had been her feelings, but now, 
though the distance between them must be 
doubled and doubled again, should he be called 
to Washington, and though his absence must 
be for months instead of weeks, the thought 
caused not the slightest agitation !—gave rise 
|to not even a sigh! 


| Jnasoftened voice, Mr. Howard said—* but 
how my dear Helen would you get along 
during my absence, should | be called away. 
Your cares must necessarily be greatly mul- 
tiplied.” 

| The same good Providence,” she replied, 
“that has hitherto guarded me, will do so I 
trust tothe end of my days. I feel no appre- 
hension.” 

Mr. Howard’s disquietude was in exact 
proportion to Helen’s self-possession; but he 
could not endure to have it discovered—and 
he arose and left the room. Probably the 
pride of most men revolts from the expression 
of deep emotion: particularly when they are 
conscious that they have been in the wrong, 
and will not truly and thoroughly humble 
themselves to make the wrong right. Much 
‘as Mr. Howard had done, this was the very 
thing he had left undone. He could be very 
kind—very attentive,—but he could not stoop 
to say—“ 1 have been to blame; pray pardon 
me.” 





The election came on, and Mr. Howard was 
the successful candidate. He could not but 
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be gratified by the honor thus conferred on 
him ; yet the idea of leaving his wife, while 
her feelings were in their present state, caused 
him unutterable anxiety. He conjectured, 
too, that her health was less firm than for- 
merly, though she made no complaint; indeed 
she would acknowledge no indisposition, even 
when he solicitously made inquiries on the 
subject. 

Some time intervened between his election 
and the period when he was to take his seat 
in the national Legislature; but it hastened 
away, and the hour for his departure to Wash- 
ington was rapidly approaching. His appre- 
hension for Helen’s health increased, as the 
time for him to leave her drew near. He 
had some cause for alarm. Her two brothers 
and a sister had fallen victims to consumption 
at a much earlier age than that at which she 
had arrived ; and her mother had been taken 
away by the same unrelenting destroyer.— 
Mr. Howard’s anxiety became so great, 
that a week or two before he started on his 
journey, he requested Dr. Miller, the family 
physician, to call, as if by accident, and as- 
certain, if possible, whether Helen was really 
diseased—or whether his fears were only the 
offspring of a distempered imagination. 

The doctor did as he was requested to do. 
He called on Mrs. Howard, to see, as he said, 
how she was likely to bear so long a separa- 
tion. After chatting with her for an hour on 
the common topics of the day, he made some 
passing remark concerning her health. She 
confessed, that as the cold weather came on, 
she felt some diminution of strength, and oc- 
casional pains in the chest; * but nothing,” 
she added, “ to interfere with my avocations, 
or to affect my spirits.” With the freedom 
of an old friend, and family practitioner, the 
doctor took her hand, and found it hot and dry; 
he felt her pulse, and it was considerably 
accelerated. He, however, made no com- 
ment, and without apparent uneasiness, re- 
marked— 

“ Perhaps it is well Mr. Howard goes to 
Washington this winter. Such a pattern 
wife as you are, will of course be very domes- 
tic during his absence; and I doubt whether 
much exposure to our cold northern air would 
do any good.” 

To Mr. Howard the doctor made a report 
as favorable as his conscience would permit : 
but confessed that Helen’s symptoms were 
not such as he could wish. Mr. Howard’s 
look of deep distress led him to add—* but I 
hope much from her firmness of mind and 
equanimity of spirits. And after all I should 
think very lightly of her complaints, were 
not consumption the disease of her family.” 

The morning of his departure found the 
feelings of Mr. Howard ina tumult. Vain 
had been his endeavors to detect in Helen 








a 
the slightest symptoms of regret at their co 
ration. She appeared only the noble and pe 
triotic woman, thinking of her country’s o,. 
the lofty and independent-minded wife 
ing her husband’s honors, but not lea 
him for support. 

At breakfast table the feelings of Mr. Hoy. 
ard nearly overpowered him. To eat was 
impossible, and it was with difficulty he swal. 
lowed a cup of coffee. ; 

“T shall write to you very often, Helen.” 
said he, abruptly. “ You will not let al! my 
letters remain unanswered ?” : 

“Certainly not,” Helen replied: “[ cay 
readily understand how anxious you will fee! 
about the children.” 

Mr. Howard bit his lip to prevent a differ. 
ent expression of feeling—and after a silence 
of some length, said— 

“ Will you promise to take the best possi. 
ble care of your own health?” 

“Surely, there is little need of exacting 
such a promise from a mother,” answered 
Helen. “I feel that my life is of some value 
to my little ones,—and of course consider it a 
duty to doall I can to preserve it.” 

By thus referring to the children, both as 
the exclusive objects of his interest, and her 
own, Helen completely closed the lips of her 
husband, when he wonld have expressed ten- 
derness to herself. Her dignity and reserve, 
seemed to form a kind of magic circle around 
her, over which he found it impossible to pass. 
The kindness of her actions, and the unvary- 
ing coldness of her manner; her fondness in 
expressing her opinions, and her concealment 
of her feelings, kept Mr. Howard in a con- 
stant state of wonder and excitement; and 
gave rise to such conflicting emotions, ani 
such contradictory thoughts, thatone could not 
obtain utterance, ere its opposite had driven 
it away. 

‘Having the children with you,” said Mr. 
Howard, while yet at the breakfast table— 
“you will feel less solitary than myself, seps- 
rated from all I hold dear.” 

“ You will not, you must not feel solitary,” 
said Helen. ‘You must give your mind to 
your country, and in discharging your duties 
as a patriot and statesman, you will find 
enough to engross your heart. And beside, 
who can talk of solitude in the midst of Wash- 
ington society?” 

“« The mind is in its own place,’ ” said Mr. 
Howard,—* and one may feel as solitary in 
crowd as in a desert.” 

Both the husband and wife now remained 
silent; and in a short time they were arouse¢ 
by the horn of the stage-coach sounding be- 
fore the door. The table was deserted in an 
instant, and after showing the stage wailer 
his baggage, Mr. Howard returned to the pa 
lor and closed the door. 
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«The bitter moment has at length come,” | 


aij he. “We must part! ©, Helen,—in 
ity SY that we part friends!” 

“Friends?” reiterated Helen—in a voice 

,s cheerful now, as ever she spoke in—for the 
jight, glad tone of earlier days had vanished 
sway, together with the * wreathed smile” 
iit had accompanied it. ‘ Friends !—as- 
giredly we do!—and most sincerely dol wish 
you such success as will leave you nothing to 
an) 
7 are moments in our lives, when the 
most bitter wailings of grief would be sweeter 
to the ear than the gladdest strains of music, 
and thus it was in the present instance with 
\r. Howard. Helen’s undisguised indiffer- 
ence, even at the moment of parting, wrung 
every fibre of his heart. With a look of in- 
tense feeling he turned to the children, and 
pressing them to his bosom, murmured a few 
farewell words to each. As he replaced the 
youngest on the carpet, Helen presented her 
jand. He took it without uttering a syllable, 
pressed it firmly, and then darting from the 
house, seated himself in the coach, which the 
next moment rolled away. 

It was toward the latter part of November 
when Mr. Howard left home, and for a num- 
ber of weeks there was no marked change in 
Helen’s health. She was really happier than 
she had been for many, many long months,— 
for she had now to perform no heartless du- 
ties; she had to pay no heartless attentions. 
Aburden was removed from her mind. She 
wasa very tender mother; and during her 
husband’s absence, she resolved to forego so- 
ciety as much as possible, and devote herself! 
tothe comfort and education of her children, 
and tothe cultivation of her own mind. She 
received three or four letters from Mr. How- 
ard. They were full of interest, as he de- 
tailed all that he saw or heard, which could 
entertain or instruct her. ‘There was, too, a 
peculiar kind of tenderness about them.— 


Whenever his own feelings were the subject, |, 


he wrote like a timid lover, as if in doubt 
whether what he said would aid or injure his 
suit. In each letter he urged her to tell him 
everything concerning herself and her chil- 
dren—as the most trifling incidents, even the 
prattle of the little one—was full of interest 
to him, 

Helen wrote often to Mr. Howard, and kept 
him well informed, as to all that was in pro- 
gress among their friends and acquaintances ; 
she told him all there was communicable 
about the children, their health, their improve- 
ment, their fond and untiring questions about 
their father, and their impatience for his re- 
turn; but of herself she said nothing, except 
'o answer his direct inquiries for her health, 


health was much the same,”—or, * there was 
no essential change” —was the whole amount 
of the matter. She was truly ingenious in 
contriving to close her letters with due cour- 
tesy, and yet without any of that tenderness 
of expression which always precedes the sig- 
nature of a wife, when writing to the husband 
she loves. In receiving and writing letters; 
in attending to her children, and in reading ; 
.in the occasional calls of her circle of friends, 
and in the frequent visits of her father and 
Dr. Miller, Helen’s time passed away without 
weariness or discontent. 

But though scarcely aware of it herself, 
Helen was much altered. Her strength had 
so gradually declined, that she was hardly 
sensible of its diminution; her flesh had 
wasted by such slow degrees that she scarcely 
perceived it; and, like all persons laboring 
‘under the same disease, she flattered herself 
that each day she felt a little better than the 
last. Her friends laughed at her for pining 
on account of Mr. Howard’s absence, and her 
father almost chid her on the same ground, 
but Dr. Miller looked on with deep solicitude 
and anxiety. Still his hopes were at least as 
strong as his fears, until about the beginning 
of February. At that period, Helen one day 
took a drive with the children, when the air 
| was very humid from the dissolving snow, and 
she took a severe cold. Its fatal effects was 
‘soon obvious. She was at once confined to 
her room. Still Helen herself was not 
alarmed, but calculated to be out again in a 
few days. It devolved on Dr. Miller to give 
the alarm to her father. He pronounced her 
to be in a hectic: and the father betrayed to 
his daughter the Doctor’s opinion. At first it 
was a stunning blow to her; then she thought 
the doctor unnecessarily alarmed; but the 
‘remembrance of her mother, her brothers, and 
her sister, rushed upon her mind; she looked 
fairly at her own symptoms, and felt that her 
doom was sealed. 

The confusion, the rush of thought and 
feeling incident to the first shock, soon passed 
away, and Helen calmly set herself to exam- 
ine her present position, and, as the Scrip- 
ture expresses it, “set her house in order,” 
‘preparatory to the last great change. The 
first thing was to review her pastlife. Look- 
ing back from among the shadows of death 
\which now surrounded her, how bright and 
cheerful appeared her youth, in the bosom of 
her father’s family! How sunny and joyful the 
first years of her married life! How dark the 
‘clouds that had more recently overshadowed 
her! For this last, who was to blame! Her 
‘natural freedom from a self-justifying spirit, 
|\together with the fearful thought, that she 
was soon to appear before her final Judge, 





tnd this she did in the most indefinite manner 
posible. ‘She was as well as usual,” “ her 


\disposed her tacondemn herself. Still justice 
asserted her right; and Helen was conscious 
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that to please her husband, and render him 
happy, had been the first object of her heart. 
Yet notwithstanding this, she was willing to 
believe, that she had often given him just 
cause for displeasure. With intense anxiety 
she reviewed the last year and a half, and 
asked herself what she had done for his hap- 
piness, while her affections for him had been 
dormant. She could find no special neglect 
of duty of which to accuse herself,—yet the 
remembrance of duties heartlessly performed 
gave little satisfaction, and to Helen the whole 
seemed a dark and troubled and guilty dream. 
Now that she was awakening, it left a most 
gloomy and painful impression on her mind. 

And while she had, in this unfeeling man- 
ner, been discharging her conjugal duties, 
what had been Mr. Howard’s deportment to- 
ward her! The prospect of her own disso- 
lution, produced on Helen’s mind much the 
same effect that the death of her husband 
would have done. His increasing gentleness, 
his tenderness, his delicacy and forbearance, 
which had hitherto remained entirely unfelt 
and unnoticed, came thronging on her memo- 
ry, and at once the beloved of her youth, the 
idol of her early wedded life, was restored to 
her in all his perfection! Her heart swelled, 
and gushed forth in love, in gratitude, and 
penitence. His recent letters were all brought 
lorth, re-perused ; and al] those expressions of 
love and tenderness that had before fallen as 
on a rock, caused her heart to thrill with emo- 
tion. “Ah!” thought she, “ how constant has 
that heart been to me, in spite of all my cold- 
ness, my heartless indifference, and some- 
times, I fear, my disdain!” 

For the first time since Mr. Howard’s de- 
parture from home, did Helen feel a pang on 
account of his absence; but now she felt her 
loneliness as in former days. How was she 
to endure the remainder of the tedious session 
of Congress? Alas! would she still be an 
inhabitant of earth, when it should have come 
to a close? But notwithstanding this re- 
awakened regret on account of her husband’s 
absence, and the awful solemnity of her situ- 
ation, how sweet did she find it again to love, 
love with tenderness and ardor ! and with fer- 
vent gratitude did she raise her eyes and 
thoughts to heaven, that her heart was aroused 
from its lethargy. 

Helen’s next letter to Mr. Howard was 
very different from those which had preceded 
it. She did not, indeed, express in direct 
terms her new-found love; but its spirit 
breathed in every line. ‘Toward the close 
she mentioned having taken a severe cold, 
and gave some intimation of Dr. Miller’s 
opinion as to the result. She subscribed her- 
self—* Your own truly grateful and affection- 
ate Helen.” This was the last letter she 
ever sent him, though not the last she wrote. 


Joy and grief contended for the Mastery j 
the heart of Mr. Howard as he read this erin 
tle ;—joy exquisite and unutterable, that 4, 
affections of his wife were restored to Ne 
for he knew her too well to have the shadoy 
of doubt respecting her sincerity, —and gris 
and alarm the most harrowing with reaard ty 
her health. He had stronger proof’ of hoy 
indisposition and debility than any expressions 
made use of in the letter. The tremuloys 
ness of the hand that had written it, was by 
too obvious. It was entirely different fro, 
Helen’s neat and beautiful hand-writing 
when in usual health. On the instant j, 
wrote to Dr. Miller to learn the worst he hia 
to fear. Ten tedious days must pass befirs 
he could hope to receive an answer; for x 
\that time the mails were conveyed in Jym. 
|bering stage-coaches, and to a heart racked 
by anxiety, they seemed to travel at snaj!’s 
pace. 

When Dr. Miller’s letter arrived, it more 
than confirmed Mr. Howard’s worst appre. 
hensions. The doctor had actually begun » 
write before he received his friend’s letter,— 
It told him that Helen was undoubtedly in a 
confirmed hectiv, and that her life could not 
be protracted to many weeks; and farther, 
that if Mr. Howard wished to make certain of 
seeing her again, he had best not wait for tle 
close of the session. It was a kind and sym. 
pathising, but perfectly honest letter. 

Mr. Howard’s resolution was at once taken, 
He asked and obtained leave of absence from 
Congress ; and after the unavoidable interven- 
tion of one day from the receipt of the Doc- 
tor’s letter, he commenced his homeward 
journey. Ample time had he to reproach 
himself, and every body else, while seated in 
a coach, the horses attached to which seemed 
to him to be all the time in a leisurely walk. 
“Why had he trusted to Helen’s account o! 
her own health? Why had he been so inex- 
cusably negligent as not sooner to have writ 
ten to Dr. Miller? Why did the doctor wait 
till the last possible moment before writing 
tohim?t Why had not Mr. Atwood informed 
him of his daughter's danger! These, to- 
gether with other thoughts, far more bitter 
and grievous, were continually revolving in 
his mind. 

With regard to Mr. Atwood and Dr. Mi- 
ler, the fact was, that they both knew the fre- 
quency of Helen’s letters to Mr. Howard, and 
had no idea of the degree of ignorance under 
which he labored, else they would certainly 
have given him the truth. 

Slow as Mr. Howard’s progress was, com- 
pared with the present rate of locomotion, he 
at length reached the place of his reidence 
in safety. He occupied the back seat of the 








mail-coach, and as it drove up to the post of 
fice, he involuntarily drew himselt back, 
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jeading to read fatal news in the countenance 

any acquaintance who might, perchance, 
aview of him. From his partial con- 

cealment he glanced around, and, among 

iers, saw Dr. Miller at a few rods distance, 

coming toward the carriage. In his eager- 


yess to read the Doctor’s face, he leaned a | 


iitie forward, and their eyes met. 

«Thank heaven!” exclaimed the Doctor, 
sshe sprang to the side of the coach,—* thank 
jeaven, you have come !” 

Mr. Howard actually gasped for breath, 
snd could with difficulty command voice to 
av,—“then I am not too late?” 

“No—no,” said the Doctor, “she yet 
jives;” and the coachman at that instant draw- 
ing up the reins, Dr. Miller took the seat at 
his side, and was driven to Mr. Howard’s. 

«Tell me,” said Mr. Howard, as he alighted 
at his own door, and grasped his friend’s hand 
—‘what have [ to hope? What have I to 
vat id 
The Doctor shook his head. “The fever 
has made dreadful havoc with her strength,” 
aid he. “ Within the last week she has sunk 
npidly. I sometimes feared that all would 
be over before you could reach us.” 

*Willshe know me?” asked Mr. Howard. 

“0, yes, but she will hardly beable to speak 
toyou. Since yesterday she has spoken one 
word only at a time, and that in a whisper.— 
But [ must hasten to prepare her to meet you. 
lhave sometimes thought that the hope of 
seing you, has helped to keep her alive.” 

The doctor left the room, and Mr. Howard 
walked the floor, with sensations which the 
feeling heart may conceive, but which no one 
should attempt to describe. It seemed anage 
before Dr, Miller returned, but he came at 
length, and taking his friend’s arm within his, 
to lead him to the chamber, said— 

“ Now compose yourself, my dear sir. Re- 
member that Mrs. Howard is not in a situa- 
tun to bear strong excitement.” 

Mr. Howard spoke not; but the doctor felt 
biswhole frame tremble as he leaned on hisarm. 
Helen’s eyes were fastened on the door as it 
opened. They sparkled like diamonds, and 
her cheeks were like the rose. ‘T'o the inex- 
perienced eye, she might have appeared the 
picture of health, as she was of beauty. She 
made an effort to raise herself, but in vain; 
and by a forcible grasp of his arm, the Doctor 
constrained Mr. Howard to walk across the 
oor, instead of springing toward her. When 
te had led him quietly to the bed-side, and 
iad seen his wife’s hands clasped in his, he 
left them. 

What a world of joy and grief can the 


human heart endure at the same moment 
How sweet, yet how agonizing 


of time! 


| husband murmured in her ear ’—how soothing 
| were the kisses he imprinted on her fevered 
| brow !—and how precious to him were the 
‘single words of whispered love, that fell from 
|her quivering lips!—aye—a treasure to be 
|the solace of years! 

Beyond expectation, Helen lingered a week 
jafter Mr. Howard’s return; and he scarcely 
\left her by day, or by night. For some time 
the children had been at Mr. Atwood’s, as the 
sight of them seemed too exciting in their 
|mother’s sinking state; but once, after their 
father’s return, they were brought home to 
give, and to take, the last, fond, parting kiss. 
As the youngest child was taken from her, 
Helen looked at the father—looked at the lit- 
tle ones, and then raised her tearful eyes to 
heaven. Words would have been useless, 
had she been able to utter them. Her face 
expressed far more than language could have 
done, and its meaning was engraven on her 
husband’s soul. ‘Two days after parting with 
her children, Helen breathed out her spirit, 
while her head reclined on the bosom of her 
husband, as peacefully and gently as an infant 


falls asleep in its mother’s arms. 
* * * + * 





In the solitude—the utter desolation that 
follows the last sad offices to a departed friend, 
nothing isso natural as to examine every relic 
they have left behind. Particularly do we 
love to touch, and Jook at those things, which 
have not been removed from the position in 
which the lost one had placedthem. Above, 
and beyond all, is the value attached to any 
inemoranda, any diary, in which the thoughts 
and feelings of the departed have been last 
recorded. 

One of Mr. Howard’s first occupations, 
when left to himself, after the interment of 
his wife, was to examine the contents of her 
secretary and writing-desk, the keys to which 
had been last turned by her own hand. He 
suffered not a scrap of paper that bore the 
mark of her pen, to pass unread. He found 
much that was calculated to exalt his wife in 
his opinion, in respect to the qualities both of 
her head and her heart. 

In searching the desk, he found in its most 
secret compartment, a large packet, carefully 
enveloped in white paper, and tied with a rib- 
bon. This he laid aside, until he had exam- 
ined all the loose, and apparently less import- 
ant papers. This done, he took the chair 
which Helen used to occupy, and placing it 
at her table, he proceeded to open the packet. 
It contained all the letters he had written to 
his wife before marriage ; one written by her- 
self, to each of her children, to be handed to 
them at a future day,—and last of all, one to 
himself. This he opened with trembling ea- 
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gerness, and a throbbing heart. It was dated 
a few days later than the last received from 
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her while in Washington; but it was written 
at intervals, and with evident effort. The 
writing testified how weak and tremulous was 
the hand that guided the pen. It was as fol- 
lows :— 

My dear, dear Husband,— 

The days of your own Helen 
are numbered, and almost finished. Yester- 
day I solemnly adjured Dr. Miller to tell me 
the worst of my case; and he says that a few 
weeks must finish my earthly course. And 
must we part !—forever,—and so soon !—The 
very morning of my life is scarcely past, and 
yet | am summoned away! How shall I bear 
to leave my husband and my children. 

“Seer Far weer ee ee 

For many long months past, my heart has 
seemed as if congealed in my bosom, and in 
looking back, all seems like a troubled dream. 
Have I been in a kind of sleep? Thank 
heaven, [ am now awake! and my heart beats 
with fervent love and gratitude, though so 
soon to cease beating forever! 

* * * * * 

My dear husband, you were my idol. I lived 
only for you and myself. Happy—O, how 
happy in your love. I forgot the hand that 
“loaded me with benefits,’—that showered 
blessings in such profusion upon me! I 
needed all the chastisement I have received, 
to arouse me from my forgetfulness and in- 
gratitude. But O, what cause for humilia- 
tion, and regret, that until my heartstrings 
were breaking, I should never think of’ con- 
secrating myself to Him, who has done so 
much for me! Dearest hushand, avoid my 
example as you would avoid the pangs of re- 
morse, and perhaps your final destruction. 

+ * * * * 

I have been a source of great unhappiness 
to you, my dear hisband, ever since we were 
united. Had you found a wife free from such 
defects as I unfortunately had, how happy had 
you been! My only consolation is, that it 
was my sincere and constant wish to please 
you, however far I came short of it. , for- 
give me for every pang I ever cost you, and 
think of me with kindness and lenity, when 
my many imperfections can trouble you no 
more! 

* * * * * 

Dr. Miller came in, and caught me in the 
act of writing, and he peremptorily forbid it. 
But how can [ entirely refrain? Perhaps [ 
may never speak to you again, and I think it 
will be a consolation to you to receive a let- 
ter as from the grave of her you have loved 
so faithfully. At least, it is a comfort to me 
to write, and tell you again and again of the 
love and gratitude that swell my heart. [ 
think of you, and pray for you and the chil- 
dren all the time. 





* * * * 4 


Vor. VI. 
I know I need not enjoin it on yoy 
dearest husband, to be kind to my father: onl 
to consider him during life, as a parent, '}; . 
very touching to see him now. He retain. 
his wonted self-command, but looks hein, 
broken at the prospect of Josing his Jast 
maining child. O strive to console him in 
his utter loneliness! May he be sustains: 
by Almighty strength. Ah, how unwortiy 
am I of all this love and regret! : 
. * * * * 
Permit me to request, dearest, that yo, 
will praise the children when they do ve! 
The human heart needs commendation for): 
encouragement in the path of rectitude ; an; 
we have the example of our blessed Saviour, 
and his inspired apostles, to warrant its yse. 
fulness and propriety. May I farther reques: 
that you leave them not too much to the care 
and instructionsof others. Noone, like yoy. 
self, can train them up to virtue and piety, 
* * * * Fy 


» My 


To-day I have been thinking of our partin: 
in November. It came fresh to my memory, 
as an unheeded sound will return on the esr. 
The remembrance of your look of anguish, 
when about leaving us, wrings my heart wit) 
sorrow and regret. How could I be so yp. 
feeling then!—Forgive me—Q, forgive ine, 
dearest hushand ! 

* a * + * 
“ The shadows lengthen as my sun declines.” 

My heart, at times, sinks in my bosom |ike 
lead. When the paroxysms of fever pass 
away, @ most distressing lassitude follows— 
O, that you were with me. O, that | migit 
be permitted to breathe my last breath on 
your kind and affectionate bosom! But if 1 
is otherwise ordered, thy will, O Father, te 
done ! 

* * * * * 

Dear Husband, we shall meet again! De- 
yond the grave all looks bright and glorious 
Here, the shadow of death rests upon every 
thing. However good, however beautitu, 
however precious anything may be, that fear- 
ful shade is by, to blast and destroy. But 
there is life! in unfading vigor, and blow, 
and purity! You must, you will give your 
heart to the gracious Redeemer, that you in*y 
be made “ meet to partake of the inheritance 


sedness shall we meet to part no more, !0r- 
ever! Precious, cheering, sustaining thought 
* » * - * 
My fluttering heart, my trembling han’, 
and the irregular character that I trace, 2¢- 
monish me that what I do, must be done 
quickly. Once more, dearest husband, per 
mit me to express to you, the deep, the ard 
the fathomless love I bear you. 0, that! 


a 





could once more gaze on your face, with 8 
long, long look of love and gratitude! 
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9, that I could hear you pronounce my full 
forgiveness. ad . ; 

Were it not for parting with you, the dear 
shildren, and my dear father, I should feel no 
srioking from death. , supply a mother's 
sigce to those helplessones. ‘To God I com- 
wend both them, and you. 


The letter ended thus abruptly. Nodoubt 
ifelen hoped to write more, but her strength 
aied. Had the heart of Mr. Howard been 
capable of deeper love and regret, or more bit- 
er self-upbraiding, than it already knew, 
this effusion, from the warm, affectionate, and 
child-like heart, now cold and silent in the 
save, would have pronounced it. Repeat- 
diy he had laid it aside, as more than he 
soild bear; but would seize it again with as 
much eagerness, as if its contents would rend 
the cloud of darkness in which he was en- 
eloped, or restore to him his lost treasure. 

The life of a mourner would be short in- 
jeed, did he always feel as during the first 
mouths of bereavement, but our infinitely 
wise and benevolent Creator has so consti- 
wted us, that the bitterness of grief will pass 
way. As time rolled on, the agony of Mr. 
Howard’s sorrow subsided, but he was always 
, mourner. Helen was enshrined in his 


young and elegant widower; he saw them 
jot. In vain was deep sympathy expressed 
for the motherless condition of his children; 
he understood not its purport. And when, 
twoor three years after Helen’s death, Mr. 
Atwood himself inquired, ‘if his happiness 
would not be promoted by marrying again,” 
he ended the subject forever by saying— 

“Never mention it, my dear sir. Helen 
was too gentle, too good, too lovely for me !— 
Too gentle, too good, too lovely for earth! 1 
never deserved such a treasure: but having 
possessed her, could I ever hope to love ano- 
ther ?”” 

“ Beside,” pursued he, mentally, ‘* I could 
never treat another so barbarously as [ did 
her; and should I treat a successor more ten- 
derly, would not those gentle eyes ever be 
looking on me, in sorrow, that it was not thus 
with her? No, Helen, cruel and unfeeling as 
| was, I loved thee, and I will love thee, thee 
alone, till we meet in heaven !” 


To Mr. Atwood, Mr. Howard was ever the | 


tenderest and most sympathising of sons; to 
his children the most devoted of fathers.— 
The latter grew up under his government, his 
instruction, and his example, all he could 
wish: and among the many lessons he taught 
them he failed not to enforce the truth, that 
to correctness of principle, no rectitude of 


Sunshine. 


‘in all our intercourse with our fellow crea- 
tures; in all relations of life, we must make it 
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manifest, that it is as painful to reprove, as to 

be reproved; and that it affords as much 
pleasure to commend, as to be commended.— | 
Thatif we would be truly good, and live to it 
make others happy, we must look with lenity . 
on their defects, and with severity, and an a 
unforgiving spirit, only on our own. ; 








SUNSHINE. | 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
I love the sunshine every where— 
In wood, and field and glen; 


I Jove it in the busy haunts 
Of town-imprisoned men. 


[ love it when it streameth in 
The humble cottage door, : 
And casts the chequered casement shade 
Upon the red brick floor. . 


I love it where the children lie 
Deep in the clovery grass, 

To watch among the twitching roots, 
The gold-green beetles pass. 





I love it on the breezy sea | 
To glance on sail and oar, ut 

While the great waves, like molten glass, . 
Come leaping to the shore. 


— 


I Jove it on the mountain top, 
Where lies the thawless snow, 
And half a kingdom bathed in light 

Lies stretching out below. 


ea ew me 


And when it shines in forest glades, is ; 
Hidden, and green, and cool, 

Through mossy boughs, and veined leaves, 
How is it beautiful ! 








oe et eee 


How beautiful on little streams, 
When sun and shade at play 

Make silvery meshes, while the brook 
Goes singing on its way! 


pee 


How beautiful, where dragon-flies 
Are wond’rous to behold, 

With rainbow wings of gauzy pearl, 
And bodies blue and gold! 


How beautiful, on harvest slopes, 
To see the sunshine lie; 

Or on the paler reaped fields 
Where yellow shocks stand high ! 


PPT ey € 
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Oh, yes! I love the sunshine! ; 
Like kindness or like mirth 

Upon a human countenance, 
Is sunshine on the earth. 


Upon the earth—upon the sea— 
And through the crystal air, 





conduct, can supply the place of kindness, 
gentleness, and urbanity of manner. That 





On piled up clouds—the gracious sun 
ls glorious every where ! 
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THE GIRDLE OF FIRE. 


BY PIERCE H. SELDON. 


The lower counties of New Jersey are pro- 
verbially barren, being covered with immense 
forests of pine, interspersed with cedar 
swamps. During the dry summer months 
these latter become parched to an extent that 
is incredible, and the accidental contagion of 
a fire-brand often wraps immense tracts of 
country in flames. ‘The rapidity with which 
the conflagration, when once kindled, spreads 
through these swamps can scarcely be cred- 
ited, except by those who know how tho- 
roughly the moss and twigs are dried up by 
the heat of an August sun. Indeed, scarcely 
a spot can be pointed out in West Jersey, 
which has not at one time or another been 
ravaged by conflagration. It was but a few 
years since, that an immense track of these 
pine barrens were on fire, and the citizens of 
Philadelphia can recollect the lurid appear- 
ance of the sky at night, seen at the distance 
of thirty or even forty miles from the scene 
of conflagration. The legendary history of 
these wild counties is full of daring deed and 
hair-breadth escapes which have been wit- 
nessed during such times of peril. One of 
these traditionary stories it is our purpose 
to relate. The period of our tale dates 
far back into the early history of the sister 
state, when the country was even more thinly 
settled than at present. 

It was a sunny morning in midsummer, 
when a gay party was assembled at the door 
of a neat house in one of the lower counties 
of New Jersey. Foremost in the group stood 
a tall manly youth, whose frank countenance 
attracted the eye. By his side was a bright 
young creature, apparently about eighteen 
years of age, whose golden tresses were a fit 
type of the sunny beams of her countenance. 
But now her soft blue eyes were dim with 
tears, and she leaned on the shoulder of her 
mother, who was apparently equally affected. 
The dress of the daughter and attitude of 
leave-taking, told that she was a bride, going 
forth from the home of her childhood, to enter 
on a new and untried sphere of life. The 
other members of the group were composed 
of her father, her brothersand sisters, and the 
bridemen and bridemaids. 

“God bless you, my daughter, and have you 
in his holy keeping,” said the father, as he gave 
her the last embrace, “and now farewell!” 

The last kiss was given, the last parting word 
was said, the last long look had been taken, 
and now the bridal party was being whirled 
through the forest on one of the sweetest morn- 
ings of the sweet month of July. 

It was indeed a lovely day. Their way 
lay through an old road which was so rarely 
travelled that it had become overgrown with 








————$———— 
grass, among which the thick dew-drops oii: 
tering in the morning sun, were scar... 
like jewels on a monarch’s mantle. Tj. Yr 
sang merrily in the trees, skipping gaily fr, 
branch to branch, while the gentle sighin, r 
the wind, and the occasional murmur ,, 
brook crossing the road added to the exhilin. 
ting influences of the hour. The traveljon 
were all young and happy, and so they grad). 
ally forgot the sadness of the parting biog, 
and ere they had traversed many miles th, 
green arcades of that lonely forest were ring. 
ing with merry laughter. Suddenly, however 
the bride pansed in her innocent mirth, and 
whilea shade of palenessoverspread her chock 
called the attention of her husband to a dar; 
cloud far off on the horizon, and yet gloomier 
and denser than the darkest thunder cloud, 

“ The forest is on fire!" was his instay: 
ejaculation, “think you not so, Charnley"” 
and he turned to the groomsman. ; 

“Yes! but the wind is not toward us, anj 
the fire must be miles from our course, Tors 
is no need of alarm, Ellen,” said he, turnige 
to the bride, his sister. . 

“ But our road lies altogether through the 
forest,” she rejoined, “and you know there isn't 
a house or cleared space fur many miles.” 

“Yes! but my dear sis, so long as the fire 
keeps its distance, it matters not whether our 
road is through the forest or the fields, We 
will drive on briskly, and before noon you wi! 
laugh at yourfears. Your parting from home 
has weakened your nerves.” 

No more was said, and for some time the 
carriage proceeded in silence. Meantime the 
conflagration was evidently spreading with 
great rapidity. The ‘dark, dense clouds of 
smoke, which had at first been hanging only 
in one spot, had now extended ina line alonz 
the horizon, gradually edging round so as to 
head off the travellers. But this was done» 
imperceptibly that, for a long time, the travel- 
lers were not aware of it, and they had jour- 
neyed at Jeast half an hour before they saw 
theirdanger. At length the bride spoke again. 

“ Surely, dear Edward,” she said, address 
ing her husband, “ the fire is sweeping around 
ahead of us; I have been watching it by yon- 
der blasted pine, and can see it slowly creep- 
ing across the trunk.” 

Every eye was instantly turned in the di- 
rection in which she pointed, and her brother, 
who was driving, involuntarily checked the 
horses. A look of dismay was on each cout- 
tenance as they saw the words of the bride 
were verified. ‘There could be no doubt that 
the fire had materially changed its bearing 
since they last spoke, and now threatened to 
cut off their escape altogether. 

“T wish, Ellen, we had listened to your 
fears and turned back half an hour ago,” said 
the brother—* we had better do it at once.”, 
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«God help us—that is impossible,” said the 
posband, looking backwards, the fire has cut 
oor retreat!” ; 

was as he said. The flames which at 
Syst started at a point several miles distant 

jat right angles to the road the party was 
vaselling, had spread out in every direction ; 
wi finding the swamp in the rear of the 
ravellers parched almost to a tinder by the 
joaght, had extended with inconceivable ve- 
vty in that quarter, so that a dense cloud of 
soke, beneath which a dark lurid veil of fire 
ergedand rolled, completely cut offany retro- 

je movement on the part of the travellers. 

This volume of flame, moreover, was evi- 
gently moving rapidly in pursuit. The cheeks 
f the male members of the bridal party 
med ashy pale at the sight. 

«There is nothing to do but to push on,” 
sii the brother, “ we will yet clear the road 
ere the fire reaches it.” 

«And if I remember,” said the husband, 
‘there isa road branching off to the right, 
saree half a mile ahead : we can gain that 
asily, when we shall be safe. Cheer up, 
Bilen, there is no danger. This is our wed- 
ding morn—let me not see you sad.” 

The horses were now urged forward at a 
jrisk pace, and in a few minutes the bridal 
mrty reached the cross road. Their pro- 
gress was now directly from the fire: all 
wril seemed now at an end; and the spirits 
(the group rose in proportion to their late 
depression. Once more the merry laugh 
wes heard, and the song rose up gaily on the 
morning air. The conflagration stil] raged 
tehind, bat at a distance that placed all fears 
itdefiance, while in front, the fire, although 
edging down towards them, approached at a 
mee so slow, that they knew it would not 
rach the road until perhaps hours after they 
ind attained their journey’s end. At length 
the party subsided again into silence, occu- 
wing themselves in gazing on the magnifi- 
cent spectacle presented by the lurid flames, 
#, rolling their huge volumes of smoke above 
tem, they roared down towards the travellers. 

“The forest is as dry as powder,” said the 
busband—* J never saw a conflagration travel 
wrapidly. The fire cannot have been kin- 
dled many hours, and it has already spread 
frmiles. Little did you think, Ellen,” he 
aid, turning fondly to his bride, “ when we 
tarted this morning, that we should so nar- 
twly escape such a peril.” 

“And as I live, the peril is not yet over,” 
uidenly exclaimed the brother, ‘ see—see 


—i fire has broke out on our right, and is 


coming down on us like a whirlwind. God 
ve mercy on us !” 


He spoke with an energy that would have 


rection of his quivering finger, a shriek burst 
from the two females, while the unusually 
collected husband turned ashy pale, not for 
himself, but for her who was dearer to him 
than his own life. A fire during the last few 
‘minutes, had started to life in the forest to 
their right, and as the wind was from that 
quarter, the flames were seen ahead, shoot- 
ing down towards the road which the bridal 
party were traversing, roaring, hissing, and 
thundering as they drew near. 

| “Drive faster, for heaven’s sake—on the 
gallop!” exclaimed the husband, for he com- 
|prehended the imminency of their danger. 

| The brother made no answer, for he well 
knew their fearful situation, but whipped the 
horses intoa run, The chaise flew along the 
narrow road with a rapidity that neither of 
\the party had ever before witnessed ; for even 
|the animals themselves seemed aware of their 
peril, and strained every sinew to escape the 
fiery death which threatened them. 

Their situation was indeed terrible, and 
‘momentarily became more precarious. The 
\fire when first seen, was nearly a mile off, 
(but nearly equidistant from a point in the 
road the bridal party was traversing : and as 
ithe conflagration now swept down towards 
\the road with a velocity equal to that of the 
\travellers, it soon became evident that they 
would have barely time to pass the fire ere 
it swept across the road, thus cutting off all 
escape. Each saw this, but the females were 
now paralyzed with fear. Only the husband 
spoke.” 

‘“« Faster, for God’s sake, faster,” he hoarse- 
ly cried, “see you not that the fire is making 
for yonder tall pine—we shall not be able to 
reach the tree first, unless we go faster.” 

“JT will do my best,” said the brother, lash- 
‘ing still more furiously the foaming horses, 
“Oh, God! that [ had turned back when 
Ellen wished me !” 

* On came the roaring fire, on in one mass 
of flame—on with a velocity only equalled 
iby the flying hurricane. Now the flames 
caught the lower limbs of a tall tree, and in 
an instant had hissed to its top—now they 
shot out their forky tongues from one huge 
pine to another, far across the intermediate 
space—and now the whirling fire whistled 
along the damp grass and moss of the swamp 
with a rapidity which the eye could scarcely 
follow. Already the fierce heat of the con- 
flagration began to be felt by the travellers, 
while the horses, feeling the increase of the 
warmth, grew restive and terrified. The 
peril momentarily increased. Hope grew 
fainter. Behind and on either side, the con- 
flagration roared in pursuit, while the ad- 
vanced flame in front was cutting off their 











*artled his hearers without the fearful words 
ie uttered. But when they followed the di- 





only avenue of escape. They were girdled 
by fire. Faster and quicker roared the 
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flames toward the devoted party, until at 


length despair seized on the hearts of the}! 


travellers. Pale, paralyzed, silent, inanimate 


as statues, sat the females, while the husband || 


and brother, leaning forward in the carriage, 


and urging on their horses to the utmost)! 


speed, gazed speechlessly on the approaching 
flames. Already the fire was within a hun- 
dred yards of the road ahead, and it seemed 


beyond human probability that the travellers) 
could pass it in time. The husband gave one). 
last agonizing glance at his inanimate wife. || 
When he again looked at the approaching), 


flames, he saw that during that momentary 
glimpse, they had lessened the distance one 
half. He could already feel the hot breath 
of the fire on his cheek. The wind, too, sud- 
denly whirled down with fiercer fury, and in 


an instant, the forky tongues of the advancing |, 


conflagration had shot across the road, and 
entwined themselves around the tall pine 
which had been the goal of the travellers’ 
hope. He sank back witha groan. But the 
brother’s eye gleamed wildly at the sight, 
and gathering the reins tighter around his 
hand, he made one last desperate effort to 
force his horses onward; and with one mad 
leap they lifted the carriage from the ground 


as if it had been a plaything, plunged into’ 


the fiery furnace, and in the next instant had 

shot through the pass. ’ 
Charnley gave one look backwards, as if to 

assure himself that they had indeed escaped, 


he saw the lurid mass of fire roaring and|) 


whirling across the spot through which they 


had darted but a moment before; and over-)| 


come with mingled gratitude and awe, he 


lowered his head on his breast and poured} 


out an overflowing soul in thanksgivings to 
the Power which saved them from the most 
dreadful of deaths. And long afterwards, men 


who travelled through that charred black for- |, 
est, pointed out to the memorable scene where |. 


these events occurred, and rehearsed the 
thrilling feelings of those who had been en- 
compassed by The Girdle of Fire. 


From the Louisville Journal. 


THE GOLDEN RINGLET. | 


Here is a little golden tress 
Of soft unbraided hair, 
The all that’s left of loveliness 
That once was thought so fair; 
And yet, though time hath dimm’d its sheen, 
Though all beside hath fled, 
I hold it here, a link between 
My spirit and the dead. 


Yes, from the shining ringlet still 
A mournful memory springs, 

That melts my heart, and sends a thrill 
Through all its trembling strings. 


Vou. VI 


I think of her, the loved, the wept, 
Upon whose forehead fair, 

For eighteen years, like sunshine, s| pt 

This golden curl of hair. , 

Ob, sunny tress! the joyous brow, 

| Where thon didst lightly wave 

With all thy sister tresses, now 

| Lies cold within the grave. 

‘That cheek is of its bloom bereft ; 
That eye no more is gay: 

Of all her beauties thou art left 
A solitary ray. 


Four years have passed, this very June, 
Since last we fondly met— ~ 
Four years! and yet it seems too soon 
To let the heart forget— 
| Too soon to let that lovely face 
From our sad thoughts depart, 
And to another give the place 
She held within the heart. 


Her memory still within my mind 





Retains its sweetest power: 
It is the perfume left behind, 
| ‘To whisper of the flower. 
| Each blossom, that in moments gone 
| Bound up this sunny curl, 
| Recalls the form, the look, the tone 
Of that enchanting girl. 


Her step was like an April rain 

O’er beds of violets flung ; 

Her voice the prelude to a strain, 
Before the song is sung: 

Her life, twas like a half-blown flower, 
Closed ere the shades of even: 

Her death the dawn, the blushing hour 
That opes the gates of heaven. 


.A single tress! how slight a thing 
‘To sway such magic art, 

And bid each soft remembrance spring 
Like blossoms in the heart! 

It leads me back to days of old— 

| ‘To her I loved so long, 

Whose locks outshone pellucid gold, 

| Whose lips o’erflowed with song. 


Since then, I’ve heard a thousand lays 
| From lips as sweet as her’s; 

Yet when I strove to give them praise, 
| lL only gave them tears. 

‘I could not bear, amid the throng 
|__Where jest and laughter rung, 
'To hear another sing the song 


That trembled on her tongue. 


A single shining tress of hair 
To bid such memories start ! 

But, tears are on its lustre—there— 
I lay it on my heart. 

Oh! when in death’s cold arms | sink, 
Who then, with gentle care, 

Will keep for me a dark brown link— 
A ringlet of my hair? 
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SWEET, SWEET HOME. 


THE MUSIC ARRANGED FOR THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 
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Farewell, vain amusements, my follies adieu, 


The pleasures of earth I have seen fade away, 
They bloom for a season, but soon they decay ; 
But pleasures more lasting, in Jesus are given, 
Salvation on earth, and a mansion in heaven. 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 


The Saints in those mansions are ever at home. 


3. 


Allure me no longer, ye false glowing charms ! 
The Saviour invites me, I'll go to his arms; 

At the banquet of mercy I hear there is room, 
Uthere may I feast with his children at home! 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
O Jesus, conduct me to heaven, my home. 


While Jesus, and heaven, and glory I view; 
I feast on the pleasures that flow from his throne, 
The foretaste of heaven, sweet heaven, my home. 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
O when shall I share the fruition of home. 


5e 


The days of my exile are passing away, 

The time is approaching when Jesus will say— 

“ Well done, faithful servant, sit down on my throne, 
And dwell in my presence forever at home.” 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
O there I shall rest with the Saviour at home. 





a 66 

Affliction, and sorrow, and death shall be o'er, 
The Saints shall unite to be parted no more ; 
There, loud hallelujahs fill heaven’s high dome, 
They dwell with the Saviour for ever at home. 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
They dwell with the Saviour forever at home. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


FRANK KIRKLAND; 
OR, TRUE FRIENDSHIP KNOWN BY ITS FRUITS. 
In Two Parts.—Part Second. 

BY JOHN MOFFAT. 


When man was driven from the bowers of | ple’s hearts with joy and gladness, 


Eden, happiness, the companion of innocence, 
accompanied him not in his journeyings 
through the vale. ‘The world was all be- 


T : i 
| The goodness of God, which should lead t 

'| repentance, is still amply manifested towani 
||his rational offspring. He is yet mereifi 
and gracious, slow to anger, and of grea 
compassion. He causeth his sun to rise and 
{shine on the just, and on the unjust and 
sends rain and fruitful seasons to fill his peo. 
step we take through the wide hall of hoe 
|| brings us in contact with fresh manifestation, 
| of his bounteous care, and unwearied benes, 


fore him where to choose his place of rest, cence. The deep blue sea, whether repos 
and Providence his guide.” From the Mo-|| ing in stillness, or heaving its billows jn os 
saic history of the Creation, which all the | rific grandeur, speak forth his wonder-wort. 
sceptics in the world cannot prove untrue, to’ ing hand, and myriads of its finny inhabitant 
the satisfaction of any man of sane intellect are subservient to the use of man. Ti 
and mature years, we learn, that in conse- moon from her throne—the sky—and the 
quence of his disobedience, the earth was to) countless stars that spangle the vault of night 
bring forth “ thorns and thistles ;” and man, proclaim his power, and sound his lastine 
who was made buta little lower than the) praise. Then why should man be so recream 
angels, and crowned with glory, honour, and to his own eternal interest, as to withhold his 
dignity, was doomed to earn his bread by the) little tribute of adoration, praise, and loye,— 
“ sweat of his brow,” till his dust mingled|| «God so loved the world as to give his only 


with its original dust, and the spirit returned! begotten son, that whosoever believeth should 





to God who gave it. Mere pomp, and the 
gaudy trappings of earthly grandeur, aided 
y sumptuous fare, delicious wines, music’s 


spirit-stirring strains, and all the etceteras 
which wealth can purchase, cannot satisfy 


the desires of the immortal mind after happi-| 


ness. ‘The voluptuary often turns with 
loathing and disgust from the gaudy banquet, 
and is ready to endorse the experience of 
Solomon the wise—“ Vanity of vanities, all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 


The majority of mankind, however, oo; former. 


to think that bliss nestles somewhere on this 
low terrene, and even may be found in this, | 
that, and the other thing, and each sapient| 
Nimrod hunts after it as inclination leads, or} 
interest drives. -Fancy lends its aid in this) 
matter too, and under its influence, frail, erring | 


| not perish, but have everlasting life.” The 
|| man who despises this boon, however digni- 
'| fied his station, or however splendid his tal. 
‘}ents, is “poor, and miserable, and blind, and 
|| naked,” in comparison with the lowest cotter 
on God’s footstool, who has bowed to the 
|| sceptre of Immanuel, by obedience, and laid 
'| up treasures in heaven, “ where neither moth 
|nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves 
| break not through nor steal.” The derth 
|of the latter shall be peace ; but alas, for the 
He lives without God, and without 





|| hope in the world. 


Passion urges him earthward, ’reft of trust, 
In joyless union, wedded with the dust, 
Frail as the leaf in autumn’s yellow bower, 
Dust in the wind, or dew upon the flower. 


Is part second to be a sermon? No, cour- 


man is tossed about like a feather in the wind,|| teous reader, the above remarks are neces- 


or a frail bark on the tremu!ous ocean. But'| sary to my purpose, and I have quoted a text 
|| Sar} y purpo q 


man, on his pathway through life, must grap-, 


or two, for thy special benefit, before return- 


ple with stern realities, and if, through the | ing to Frank Kirkland, whom we left parting 


prostitution of time and talent, to pursuits, 
below his dignity, as an intelligent, a ra-| 


with his steady, staunch, and tried friend— 
the widow. By the aid of her counsels, and 


tional being, he feels bitterness of spirit, | by observing a few simple rules in the regu- 


there is a balm in Gilead, and a Physician) 
there. 


lation of his conduct, he had economized time, 
which had been devoted to mental improve- 


In such cases the world promises much,|| ment, with a view to future usefulness. His 
but it is still bankrupt in performance. This, || early habits and pursuits were the antipodes 
however strange it may seem, only makes | to the busy, bustling scenes of the warehouse 


its devotees hang on more closely, till re- | 
peated disappointments produces either re-|| eventually surmounted by patient industry 


formation, insanity, or misantrcphy. Yet! 
virtuous habits, which secure to mortals the 
greatest share of content and peace, com- 
patible with their present and future well-| 
being, are daily sacrificed at the unhallowed | 


and the store, but all impediments were 


and perseverance—the native resources 0! 
a vigorous mind. Honesty and integrity con 
fer dignity on any station, it matters not how 
humble it may be; and these attributes of his 
character were duly appreciated, for he had 





shrine of ambition, without compunction or|| been raised from a very subordinate situation, 


remorse, 


'! to one of trust and emolument. 
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No. 5. Frank Kirkland. 155 
————— = 
This brings us to that critical period of sensibility, peevishness, discontent, and love 
Frank's life, when the strength and solidity | of novelty. The common occurrences of our 
gfearly instilled precepts were to be experi-| every-day world, are not accordant with such 
nentally tested, by coming into contact with a state of mind; and hence, vain amusements, 
sod and evil, in various shapes, forms, and) exhibitions, games and feats are sought after 
modifications. ‘The comfort of the future de-| for gratification, and as “ fowls of a feather 
yends much upon healthy action when’ always flock together,” it is more than proba- 
launching out, which forms an important) ble that the converse at such gatherings will 
ench in each individual's history. Choice, not be either instructive or edifying. ‘ Evil 
jaty, and necessity, combine to lead him be- communications corrupt good manners,” says 
yond the previously circumscribed circle in| the apostle to the Gentiles. Under such bale- 
shich, in the green days of his joyous exist- ful influence, the whole head becomes sick, 
ence, he sheltered beneath the wing of pa- the whole heart faint, till the whole man— 
rental care and solicitude, when incapable of soul, body and spirit—exhibits a sad picture 
estimating the depth and fervor of a mother’s’ of our fallen and degraded nature. 
jove, or a father’s provident careand anxiety. | Frank's prospects at the commencement of 
He must forego the converse of the domestic his career were very flattering, and the fa- 
circle, to hold communion with the world, to | ture was, to fancy’s eye, full of hope and pro- 
depend upon his own exertions and resources) mise. Rarth, arrayed in the robes of summer, 
for present subsistence and a future settle- seemed beautiful, indeed, and no cloud ap- 
ment; to succeed in any, or all of these un-' peared on the horizon. Under such circum- 
dertakings, great circumspection and dili- stances the grave homilies of age and ex- 
nee is necessary. perience, about the deceitfulness of the world, 
Atall events, while virtue predominates, | the seductive and debasing blandishments of 
the relative duties of life are performed from | pleasure, the uncertainty of life, and conse- 
adeep and abiding sense of future responsi- quently of all things terrestrial, and so on, 
bility; whatever may be the issue of one’s | generally meet with a cold reception, if lis- 
efyrts, he can look into the sanctuary of the tened to at all. Man, to learn effectually, 
heart, without the dread of encountering the must feel ; and when one suffers punishment 
accusations of an awakened conscience. Op- | for his folly, it will be well for him, if he 
wsing circumstances are dreaded by man, | turns from that which is evil to do good. 
yet, strange as it may seem, these often pro-| The native goodness of Frank’s heart, and 
mote his best interest. They rouse and call | his contracted knowledge of mankind, led 
into operation the energies of his nature, and | him to confide too much in the hypocritical 
simulate him to industry and activity, and | professions of some, whose real character 
when the head and hands are both kept|| older heads would have detected and exposed, 
busy, the feet finds little latitude on the broad | without violating that charity which think- 
and beaten path of folly. ‘eth no evil. A few of this stamp, by smooth 
Prosperity and ease are sighed after as | words and fair speeches, about the beauty of 
the palladium of human felicity, yet these, | virtue, morality, integrity and honor, wormed 
through all of the past, have strewed the their way into Frank's affections, and led 
shores of time with myriads of victims—and | him insensibly astray, till he had frequently 
are likely to do so, till human nature is com- | overleaped the barriers of virtue, to trespass 
pletely changed. ‘jon forbidden ground. Strictly speaking, he 
Time is an invaluable blessing, and when|| was not a “ man of pleasure, nor a votary of 
properly applied, secures to man the unfading|| Bacchus,” but in his abberrations he had dal- 
jys of eternity. Virtue is a celestial trea-|| lied in the bowers of the former, and offered 
sure, the brightest jewel in the crown of hu-||a little incense at the shrine of the latter. 
man glory. It imparts to him who bends to) Such desires, if not checked soon, attain the 
its authority, and practices its precepts, how-|| mastery over man’s nature, and impart to it 
ever high or however humble his station) the stamp of perdition. 
may be, power to subdue and reign over his, Fortunately, Frank paused in time to con- 
own passions, an achievement which will be | sider what he was, and what he was likely 
of more account on the day of doom, than the || to become, by continuing on in his present 
brightest conques’ of the most illustrious career of thoughtless folly. He had squan- 
Cesar that ever lived. | dered money, and sacrificed time, in seeking 
By poring and dreaming over the over-|| pleasure—to lose content—and in gratifying 
Wrought, wire-drawn, and unnatural fiction | gross sensual appetites, which, like the grave, 
romance, time is not only spent unprofit-|| still cried, give, give, it is not enough. The 
ably, but prostituted to the very worst of pur- | legitimate results of such things were the 
poses. The foundations of virtue are geo ba | and contempt of the wise and the good, 
sipped at the very outset of life. Habits of|/and the consequent loss of character, credit, 
industry and activity, give way to languid | and reputation with society. Struck by such 
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momentous considerations, he resolved forth- 
with to act with cautious circumspection, and 
accordingly declined an invitation given by 
some of his late associates to attend a party, 
where fun, feast and gay carousal were ex- 
pected to “drive dull care away.” Impor- 
tunity and flattery changed not his fixed re- 
solve; and ridicule—which taxed him with 
becoming righteous overmuch, by having 
drunk in the pious preachings of an old lady 
—the widow—was also ineffectual. Such 
conduct was said to be unphilosophical, nay, 
ridiculous, in a young person, inasmuch as it 
unfitted him for enjoying the sports, plea- 
sures, and pastimes suited to his nature, and 
hence men of erudition, and possessing minds 
of the strongest calibre, had rejected and de- 
nounced religion, as being too narrow and 
contracted for “exalted reason, and the dig- 
nity of human nature.” 


From Frank’s late experience, such soph- 
istry was altogether powerless; and regard- 
ing the say so’s of great men about religion, 
he took them at full value as opinions, but 
reserved to himself the right of searching, 
acting and judging in a matter of such mo- 
mentous import, both in time and in eter- 
nity. But as ingratitude had no place in 
his heart, he could not, without feelings of 
pain, listen to, nor longer keep company with, 
those who stigmatized his best earthly friend, 
to whom we now gladly turn. 


The protracted indisposition, and decease, 
of the respected individual, who solicited the 
fostering care of the widow in Maryland, and 
the pressing entreaties of the survivors, had 
prolonged her stay beyond all previous cal- 
culation. By chance, or otherwise, she came 
in contact with a family from the “auld sod,” 
who gained a livelihood from cultivating the 
soil, remote frum the hum, bustle, and snares 
of the crowded city. 

A young lady belonging to this family, ac- 
companied the widow to Philadelphia, for the 
ostensible purpose of visiting another sister, 
who was married to a citizen of Princeton, 
(N. J.) On her return from that quarter, it 
was agreed that the young lady was to par- 
take of Mrs. Heatherton’s hospitality, and 
see the wonders of nature, art, and beauty of 
this far-famed city. 

When one who has been conspicuous for 
virtue, deviates from the straight line, a 
hundred eyes are on him, and plenty of 
tongues are ready to trumpet forth the dere- 
liction. The tattlers and busy bodies were 
at it, and bright ideas followed each other 
in rank and file, at double quick rate. 

“ T wonder what the Scotch lady will think 
of her sober, pious, innocent, now,” said one. 

“ Aye,” rejoined another, “smooth water 
runs deep, but he never deceived me; I still 


St ee 
thought that same chap had a roguish ty; 
kle in his eye.” : - 

Miss Dounder Flaxbotham, a spinster 

; ot . ST Of 
Celtic origin, thought it most proper to i. 
cuss matters appertaining to this matter art 
Mrs. Heatherton in propria persone. Ag 9); 
maidens, generally speaking, are more ie 
board, and less fond of ceremony than youne 
maids, Miss Dounder thus hegan— ~ ° 

“ Nae doubt ye’ll be surprised and yey’ 
too, at Frank’s conduct; nay, woman, [ eo); 
nae hae believed that ane puttin’ forth wach 
fair blossoms, should bear sic’ unhallowe 
fruit, or Jet the evil one gain such mastery 
over him. Gude keep us a’ frae skaiti, 
Wha kens but he may hae deluded som 
weak trusting creature, who has not wy 
enough to keep the artfu’ worthless race g 
bay.” 

The widow vainly attempted to bring he 
to the point, by stating charges which she 
could substantiate against her friend, but she 
only commenced a new crusade against the 
“ Jords of creation.” On being informed that 
such conduct was highly indecorous in one 
come to her time o’ day, she lefi, in high 
dudgeon. . 

There is a majesty and native dignity in 
the easy bearing of virtue, which more jor. 
cibly than words reproves the transgressor, 
Frank experienced this as his eye met the 
widow’s, after a cordial salutation, and was 
abashed and silent. The cautious matron 
soon guessed the workings of his mind, and 
tapping him gently on the shoulder, said, “a 
groat for thy thought.” 

“Thou shalt have it free of charge, mo 








ther,” said Frank ;—“ I was only thinking 
on the folly of man, as it is daily exhibited 
in seeking happiness where the Almighty 
has not placed it, and how much real enjy- 
ment he loses in pursuing vain chiineras, by 
not exercising proper habits of reflection. 

* Right glad am I, that thou art thus em- 
ployed. Man is indeed fearfully and wonder- 
fully made, gifted with reason, and many 
mental properties susceptible of high im- 
provement. He enters tlis world and com 
mences his pilgrimage to the grave, from 
which he must rise to inconceivable joy, ot 
to anguish unutterable. Through the ave 
nues of sense, he receives ideas from exter 
nal nature in endless variety, and from innv- 
merable sources. Attention, without which 
nothing praise-worthy can be accomplisheé, 
is indispensably necessary to improvemell. 
Knowledge comes thus through sensation, of 
perception by the senses, and reflection 
defined as the ‘act of looking back, reading, 
and comparing the records of memory.’ By 
the proper exercise of these powers, aided 





and enlightened by divine truth, man’s 0*- 
ture receives the highest polish it is capab.e 
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¢, in this imperfect state. If the noble pow-| she must also possess, if I am not sadly out 

as which the Creator has lavished on man, | of my reckoning ?” 

ie perverted, and misapplied to ignoble pur- “Thou must Jearn the ‘whys’ and the 
, the fault lies with the recipient, and | ‘ wherefores,’ and likewise a part of the his- 

ywful will be his responsibility, when the tory of my young friend, frae ber ain sweet 

ingel of Judgment swears that time shall be | lips, who, take my word for it, is baith ‘gude 

yo longer.” | an’ bonnie,’ for a’ the world sic’ another as 

Frank nodded assent, and she proceeded— | your mither was when wedded to your fa- 
«Jn the prime of youth and vigor, it is not ther of excellent memory. Aye, Frank, her 
giting that man should be alone. Hast thou | hair ’s like the ‘ lint tap,’ * and her e’e o” bon- 
yever thought seriously of choosing a partner nie blue, beaming from an open, intelligent 
fom among the daughters of men? One) countenance, with an easy, unaffected air of 
yho would sooth thy sorrows, and share thy | simple innocence, and sweet sensibility, tell 
cares, caution thee against the snares of life, ||more eloquently than words, that virtue 
snd strengthen thee to overcome its tempta- | dwells within. Her form, which is faultless, 
tions, and the glistening baubles that lure the '|is just as it was cast at first in nature’s mould, 
sul from the love and practice of good; and| and her step so light as not to skaith the 
yourish, and minister to thy comfort in sick-| gowanf on the flowery lea. Now, Frank, [ 
yess, and rejoice with thee in health, would | have drawn you a faint picture, and as I am 
je worth the wooing and winning. What not guilty of tantalizing, I shall in a few days 
thinkest thou ?” confront you with the original.” 

“Just as thou hast thought and spoken, * + + * * * 
mother,” replied Frank. “ But where is such | 
anone to be found. I see one in my dreams | 
by night, and fancy pictures by day a love- 
jy, young, amiable being, capable of effecting 
ill you speak of ; but when I would grasp at 








Pshaw! I cannot describe the thrilling, 
| throbbing, blissful emotions, that heave, with 

tumultuous delight and joyful surprise, in the 
| breasts of two ardently devoted to each other, 


a when meeting in a most unexpected manner 
the substance, the shadow itself vanishes, | after a long and tedious separation, enhanced 
ieaving behind those traces, which makes the by ignorance of each other's location. 

‘heart know its own'bitterness. | Nannie Gordon’s parents had left, a few 
“It is as I suspected, then; your heart 


, ~ months after the young adventurer had quit- 
wsengaged at an early period of life, and 'teq his native shore, and consequently liad 
al ae aay faithful to love's first impres-|| not received the love epistles of her admirer. 
go al ‘Her fidelity to early impressions was as 

“ Yes, 


‘marked as his, and her devotion, of course, 
“And have you used any means to ascer- | 


, : ~~ \|had in it more of the characteristic purity of 
tin whether the object of your affection ||« woman's love.” Mutual rk ye 
lives—where she lives—and if che entertains | sentle chidings about things that none but 
iti onal a etek of | lovers know, gave place to warmer senti- 
her hittead, tundier the ‘den that she might | "ent, 2%* an Sun ene Fane See 
sill be there, but have received no kind re-| wilow's Spal stati ND cao rmmaggi yon paclnd 
sponse.” ’ land, to the entire satisfaction of all con- 


os , * iicerned. They have long since retired from 
“Nor an unkind one, either, I suspect ? y 8 


; , || Philadelphia to the western part of the State 
Well, Frank, thou hast not so much ‘spunk’ || ¢ Pennsylvania; not to roll in affluence, 


+ yy sana hae for. Why dost wipe ease, and indolence, but to train up a family, 
ike a true knight, set out in quest of the || ,ot to be pests of society, but honorable 
mistress of thy affections! : 


“I have. ated d the f ‘members thereof, when called forth to act 
; Have, Irom my situation, and the force |! their parts in the great drama of life. Pooh 
of circumstances, been kept from revisiting ||__, very easy matter this, Not so easy as 
if father land ; but now, when opportunity you imagine, my pretty,light-hearted, smooth- 
; “H ’ e embrace it and ‘browed, smiling-faced juvenile; and though 
ra ior d, Frank, roam not from home toseek || ;, might os be a difficult ane to reason 
“ah . », || you out of your opinion, perchance time may 
a would’st thou have “i oo tome each you its fallacy by and by. In point of fact, 
Mey] y, exercise patience a little longer. || the majority of mankind think wrong on this 
7 late visit to Maryland brought me along- | -.yiect, else their reflections have not a salu- 
fide of a sweet young maiden, who might | tary influence on their practice. 
perchance realize thy dreams. | Folly is naturally bound up in children, 





“Be not too sanguine of this. How should ||. 14 to counteract the natural effects of this, 
requires the greatest promptitude, watchful- 


tmaiden of whom I know nothing, supply | 
the place of one I know, and esteem for more || 
substantial qualities than mere beauty, which |) * Flax top. t Flower of the wild Daisy, 
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ness, care and circumspection. By his| 
knowledge, the skilful physician has in the, 
treatment of diseases a decided superiority | 
over the bungling quack, who has never) 
made medicine nor the human frame, so won- 
derfully contrived and so skilfully formed, | 
his study. ‘Those who go to work aright in 
the training of children, must, of necessity, | 
pay a supreme regard to first principles. 
These are, of course, simple; but are they, on 
this account, less efficient? No, verily —the, 
experience of the past amply attests their 
efficacy. “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it,” says Solomon ; and reason and 
common sense say, if you mean to raise a 
solid superstructure, take heed how you lay 
the foundation thereof. Man in the present 
state, isa pilgrim to eternity; and that sys- 
tem of education which gives him the high- 
est elevation, physically, morally, and men- | 
tally, deserves the supreme regard of all) 
rational creatures. ‘To ask then for the good 
way and to walk therein, by throwing defec- 
tive systems to the moles and bats, is there-! 
fore the incumbent duty of all who righly| 
appreciate the present and future welfare of 
their offspring. As Pope says—“ Just as 
the tree is bent the twig’s inclined.” God 
and nature have assigned mothers an impor- | 
tant share in the education of our race. In| 
order, however, to fill this sphere properly, | 
it is necessary that the fair sex should re- 
ceive a proper education. 

Nannie Gordon had received a decent 
share of her mother’s attention with regard 
to the formation of her mind, when she was 
but a tiny girl. Early impressions take deep 
root, and are never entirely eradicated. 
Nannie’s early lessons were all on the side 
of piety and virtue, and these were enforced 
by a blameless walk and behavior, on the 
part of her preceptress. Such conduct could 
not fail in producing beneficial results on the 
sweet innocent creature, who is now the af- 
fectionate wife of the hero of the foregoing 
story. As such, she has given pleasing evie| 
dence of the soundness of Mrs. Heatherton’s | 
judgment in the high estimation she formed | 
of her virtues on their first acquaintance. 
Mrs. Kirkland is now the blooming queen of 
a happy domestic circle, every member of 
which yields her the willing homage of the! 
heart’s best affections. While the widow 
sojourned in the low vale, she was an occa-. 
sional visitor at Frank’s, in order to see how, 
her “ braw chield” and his bonnie wife, and | 
a’ the bits o” blithe bairns were getting on, | 
but she has now Jain down where the weary. 
find rest. Her memory is embalmed in the 
recollection of many a survivor; but in none) 
so vividly as in the heart of Frank, who now | 
delights in telling over the leading incidents 











of his life, and the deep and undeseryeg ; 
terest she took in his welfare, watching ™ 
him when he was an alien and a wanderer jy 
a strange land, till he rose to notice and im. 
portance in society. “ Look there,” (he 
will say on such an occasion,) pointing to hig 
lovely wife, and no Jess lovely children, « to 
the native goodness of her heart 1 am indety. 
ed for these, and all the other blessings Which 
under Providence I possess. Verily, Tree 
Friendship is known by its fruits—in contra, 
distinction to all else that goes under that 
name !” 
Penns’ Grove, Del. Cv., Pa. 


Over 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
STANZAS 
Inscribed to Miss I, M. R., an affectionate 
Sriend and relative of the writer's, 


I sigh not for an honor’d name, 
Or monarch’s star-gemm’d crown; 
I pant not after worldly fame, 
Or badge of high renown. 
But friendship’s boon I fondly crave, 
That I may share with thee, 
And ne’er forget the joy it gave 
When lavish’d first on mine. 


The look of love that from thine eye 
Its winning glances threw, 

Told me thy heart was beating high 
With friendship, pure and true. 

And cold the heart that ere could brook 
A smile or tear of thine, 

When from an eye that seemed to look 
Inspired with love divine. 


Forbid that I should e’er forget 
In joy, in weal, or wo, 
The happy hour when first we met 
In friendship here below ; 
Where many a smile so bland and fair, 
In worldly pomp arrayed, 
Is but the courtier’s subtle snare 
In flattery displayed. 


But, lady, who that knows thee well, 
Can doubt thy trusting heart? 

Where love and pure affection dwell, 
That death can never part. 

O! if but blest with such a friend, 
When sorrows cross my way, 

They soon in joy would have an end, 
And cares should flee away. 


But still a richer boon than this 
I fain could wish for thee,— 
That thou at last, in endless bliss 
From sorrows may’st be free. 
Then seek for joys which ne’er decay, 
E’er life’s ]ast pulses beat, 
So when thy days shall pass away 
We may in glory meet. J. 
Harmony, N. J., Sept. 1842. 
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i ea 
“PHY WILL BE DONE.” 


A mother was kneeling in the soft light of) 
the dying day, by the side of her suffering | 
yabe; the deep and low-breathed accents of 
he father Went up in supplication, as if to! 
the very ear of the Eternal. “OO! Thou} 
xho didst weep at the grave of Lazarus, and_| 
just note every pulsation of the human heart, | 
ok down in thy compassion on our helpless | 
child. O! save him, for thy mercy’s sake!) 
Whatever else thou withholdest, give us the | 
» of our sweet babe.” | 
« Amen,” responded the trembling voice | 
of the heart-stricken mother, as she wiped | 
away the cold sweat from his pale forehead. || 
«0! William, I cannot give him up,” she), 
aided, “he is se lovely, and then he is our || 
oly one; surely your petition will be _ 
al.” 

The unconscious infant Jay motionless in || 
itscradle ; its little bosom heaved with the) 
int breath of life; its tiny tingers were half | 
pid beneath its golden hair, while the sweet |. 
smile that played around its fevered lips) 
gemed to respond to the whisperings of an- || 
gels, as if they were already welcoming the || 
reed spirit to the land of light. ‘The father 
and mother gazed upon it with an intensity 


| 
that none but a parent’s heart can feel. Gra- | 
} 
} 


lif 
i 





dually the smile relaxed—the hand fell down 
upon its bosom—the throbbing of the heart | 
became more tranquil—a moisture diffused | 
itself over the skin, and a sweet sleep fell | 
upon it, clothing it as with a mantle. | 
Long and quietly it slumbered; and when } 
the eye opened, and the lip moved, its cherub! 
face seemed irradiated with unearthly intelli- | 
gence and purity. Day after day, and night} 
ater night, the father and mother watched || 
their boy, as he was slowy restored to health |! 
and activity. God spared him, and he grew || 
up to loveliness, the pride of his parents. | 
Pestilence stalked abroad. Death laid Jow|| 
the young and beautiful. Stil! their child, as | 
if by some talismanic spell, was preserved, || 
and the fond mother thanked God in her|| 
heart, that he had lived to comfort her. 
| 


- * * * + 





Time passed on. Again the mother bent 
over him, a blighted, blasted being. The 
cherub smile of infantile innocence had given || 
place to the intensity of remorse, and the) 
sternness of despair. The fair boy had grown | 
to manhood. He had gone forth into the’ 
world. He had mingled with the giddy), 
throng that pursue the syren pleasure, till 
they find too late that, with her, joy is but a/ 
lame, and hope but a phantom; that she 
leads to sorrow and to death. Her contami- || 


nating and withering influence over-mastered 
him, and he went onward until the poisonous! 


mildew of his guilt settled on his soul, and 
wasted his existence. 

“Let me die!’’ exclaimed the wretched 
sufferer. 

*Q! that thou had’st died in the calmness 
of thy childhood,’? murmured the self-accus- 
ing mother. 

Again the father knelt by the bedside of 
his son, and his voice once more went up in 
prayer. ‘*Whatsoever thou givest or with- 
holdest, enable us to say, sincerely, Thy will 
be done.” 

* Amen,” clearly articulated the mother, 
and the angel of death took the spirit of the 
hopeless to the bar of God. 





Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


A SUMMER EVENING WALK. 
BY THOMAS L. HARRIS. 


Alone, I wandered forth at eventime ; 
The day had passed in all its loveliness ; 
The sun, encircled with a drapery 
Of crimson, gold, and purple-tinted clouds, 
Rehind the towering hills had gone to rest. 
The busy hum of active life was bushed ; 
The strong-armed artizan, his labors done, 
Enjoyed at home his sweet, well-earned, repose : 
The play-ground was deserted, and the laugh— 
The merry shout of happy infancy, 
In its wild cadences, so musical— 
Fell on the ear no more. 

My footsteps strayed 
To where, amid the trees, flows quietly 
The placid Mohawk, on its winding way 
The sapphire skies above the gentle stream, 
Were darken'd not by clouds; their arch’d expanse 
Were mirror’d in its quiet depths serene. 
And from their homes afar the stars shone out, 
As from a draperied couch a child's glad eyes. 
The full-orbed, queenly moon, cast forth a flood 
Of heaven-born radiance on the sleeping wave, 
Until it gleamed like some bright, silvery cloud. 
Unruftied by a ripple lay the stream, 
Reposing ‘neath the stars and soft moonbeains, 
Save when the breathing of the western wind, 
With perfume from the folded flow’rets laden, 
Woke on its placid breast a sudden thrill, 
Like that which moves the wanderer’s beating heart 
When some delicious melody of yore, 
First heard in childhood’s verdant vales afar, 
Falls on his ear. 

And as I wandered on, 
A trembling vale of foliage hid from sight 
The streams translucent bosom. But I knew 
The windings of its path by the long grass 
That grows in wild luxuriance near its brim, 
And by the verdant carpet spread around, 
Where spring the golden lilies, lightly waving, 
And shrinking modestly from the embrace 
Of the balmy air. 

Methought 'twould be sweet, 
If. like this quiet stream, far from the strife 
And enoyings of the busy crowd of men, 
And from the mart and city’s ceaseless whirl, 
For evermore aloof, in quietude, 
I could in pleasant pathways journey on 
The time of my allotted pilgrimage ; 
My course, aye marked by gentle, kindly deeds, 
As this stream is by flowers ; and all my words 
As soft and full of healing as the breeze 
That plays upon its surface. 

And then, when 
Passing down the still and dreamless grave, 
As this fair stream goes to the dark, blue deep, 
My memory would linger in the hearts 
Of those who love me, like the flowers’ perfume, 
When its brief life hath gone! 


Utica, N. Y., July, 1342. 
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oe 
DAMASCUS. 


| wi lbreak also the bar of Damascus.” —.4Amos, i. 5. 





Damascus ranks as a city of high antiqui- 
wy: if, indeed, it be not the oldest city on the 
che: it is first mentioned in Gen. xiv. 15. 
itstands on the river Barrady (the Chrysorr- 
igas or Golden Stream of the ancient geo- 
maphers,) in a beautiful and most fertile 
sjain, about 160 miles northeast of Jerusa- 
io, and 50 miles from the sea, on the east 
nj southeast of Anti-Libanus, open to the 
guth and east, and bounded on the other 
ajes by the mountains. ‘The region around 
i, including probably the valley between the 
rdges of Libanus and Anti-Libanus, is in the 
Qld Testament called Syria of Damascus or 
Nemesk, and by Strabo Ceelesyria. This 
city, which originally had its own kings, was 
ken by David (1 Sam. viii. 5, 6,) and sub- 
sequently by Jeroboam If. king of Israel. (2 
Kings, xiv. 28.) Afterwards it was subject 
the Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, the 
Sleucide, and the Romans. In the time of 
Saint Paul it appears to have been held by 
Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, the father-in- 
hw of Herod Antipas. (2 Cor. xi. 32, 33.) 
At this period it was so much thronged by 
Jews, that according to Josephus (War, book 
i, ch. xx. § 2.) ten thousand of them, by com- 
oand of Nero, were put to death at once. 

It may be accounted one of the most vene- 
nble places in the world for its antiquity. It 
ssupposed to have been founded by Ux, the 
on of Aram; and is, at Jeast, known to have 
existed in the time of Abraham, Gen. xv, 
2. It was the residence of the Syrian kings, 
during the space of three centuries, and ex- 
rrienced a number of vicissitudes in every 
yriod of its history. Its sovereign, Hadad, 
vhom Josephus calls the first of its kings, 
was conquered by David, king of Israel. In 
the reign of Ahaz, it was taken by Tiglath 
Pieser, who slew its last king, Rezin, and 
udded its provinces to the Assyrian empire. 
twas taken and plundered, also, by Senna- 
cherib, Nebuchadnezzar, the generals of Alex- 
ander the Great, Judas Maccabeus, and at 
length by the Romans in the war conducted 
wy Pompey against Tigranes, in the year be- 
fire Christ 65. During the time of the em- 
herors, it was one of their principal arsenals 
a Asia, and is celebrated by the emperor 
lilian, even in his day, as “the eye of the 
whole Kast.” About the year 634, it was 
aken by the Saracen princes, who made it 
he place of their residence, till Bagdad was 
brepared for their reception ; and after suffer- 
ig a variety of revolutions, it was taken and 
testroyed by Tamerlane, A. D. 1400. It 
“as tepaired by the Mamelukes, when they 
funed possession of Syria, but was wrested 
tum them by the Turks, in 1506 ; and since 
























that period has formed the capital of one of 
their pachalics. 

Modern Damascus, by the natives called 
El Sham (an appellation of uncertain mean- 
ing,) though often captured and several times 
demolished, has always risen again to splen- 
dor and dignity, and has in all ages been 
mentioned as one of the finest and most de- 
lightful situations in the world: it may be 
called the Florence of Turkey, and the flower 
of the Levant. Surrounded with orchards 
planted on the beautiful and fertile plain of 
the Barrady, its situation has been celebrated 
with enthusiasm by oriental writers, who 
rank the Valley of Damascus first of the four 
terrestrial paradises. It is two miles in length 
from north-east to south-west; but its breadth 
is notin proportion, being extremely narrow, 
and itis divided into twenty-three districts. 
It appears formerly to have been enclosed 
within three strong walls, the destruction of 
which is announced by the prophets Jeremiah 
(xlix. 27,) and Amos (i. 4,5.) The first or 
innermost was the greatest in point of eleva- 
tion, between which and the second was a 
ditch, and the third or exterior wall was the 
lowest. These walls had towers, some ina 
circular form, and others square. Mr. Rae 
Wilson considers the present wall, which is 
low and does not inclose it more than two- 
thirds round, as standing on the site of the 
ancient inner wal! ; the others being broken 
down, and the ditches full of rubbish. Dur- 
ing the crusades, the eastern part was ac- 
counted impregnable. For a short time, 
under the Ommiade dynasty, Damascus was 
the capital of the Saracen empire or khali- 
fate: it is now the capital of a pashalik of the 
Ottoman empire. Its streets are narrow, in 
order to shade the inhabitants from the heat 
of the sun. The houses, and especially those 
which front the streets, are very indifferently 
built, chiefly of mud formed into the shape of 
bricks, and dried in the sun; but those to- 
wards the gardens, and in the squares, pre- 
sent a more handsome appearance, and many 
of them are spacious and elegant.. The gates 
and doors are often adorned with marble por- 
tals, carved and inlaid with great beauty and 
variety; and the inside of the habitation, 
which is generally a large square, well-paved 
court, is ornamented with fragrant trees and 
marble fountains, and surrounded with splen- 
did apartments, furnished and painted in the 
highest style of luxury. During great heats 
a kind of awning or veil is spread over the 
top of these courts. The market places are 
well constructed, and adorned with a rich 
colonnade of variegated marble. The prin- 
cipal public buildings are, the castle, which 
is about three hundred and forty paces in 
length; the hospital, a charitable establish- 
ment for strangers, composing a large quad- 
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rangle, lined with a colonnade, and roofed in 
small domes covered with lead; and the 
mosque, the entrance of which is supported 
by four large columns of red granite; the 
apartments in it are numerous and magnifi- 
cent, and the top is covered with a cupola 
ornamented with two minarets. 

Damascus is surrounded by a fruitful and 
delightful country, forming a plain nearly 
eighty miles in circumference; and the lands 
most adjacent to the city are formed into 
gardens of great extent, which are stored with 
fruit trees of every description. “ No place 
in the world,” says Mr. Maundrell, “ can 
promise to the beholder at a distance a great- 
er voluptuousness ;” and he mentions a tradi- 
tion of the Turks, that their prophet, when 
approaching Damascus, took his station upon 
a certain precipice, in order to view the city ; 
and after considering its ravishing beauty 
and delightful aspect, was unwilling to tempt 
his frailty by going farther, but instantly took 
his departure with this remark, that there 
was but one paradise designed for man, and 
that, for his part, he was resolved not to take 
his in this world. The air or water of Da- 
mascus, or both, are supposed to have a power- 
ful effect in curing the leprosy, or at least, 
in arresting its progress, while the patient 
remains in the place. 

The total population of Damascus is esti- 
mated at 150,000 souls, of whom a smal] pro- 
portion only is composed of Jews; there are 
about 12,000 Christians of different sects and 
denominations. The remainder are Moham- 
medans. The Franciscan monks have a con- 
vent which bears the name of Saint Paul, the 
scene of whose miraculous conversion (re- 
lated in the ninth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles) is pointed out to the Christian tra- 
veller, about a quarter of a mile from the 
eastern gate of the city: it is marked out by 
heaps of gravel and earth, and on the 25th 
day of January, annually, in commemoration 
of this event, the Christians in Damascus 
walk in procession, and read the history of 
the apostle’s conversion, under the protection 
of a guard furnished to them by the pacha. 
Not far from this spot, the part in the wall is 
also shown from which Paul was let down 
by night in a basket (after the manner of 
Rahab in the case of the spies, Josh. ii. 15,) 
in order to avoid the fury of the persecuting 
Jews who watched at the gate to kill him on 
account of his change of principles. (Acts, 
ix. 25.) At asmall distance is exhibited the 
place where he rested, till some of his friends 
joined him in his flight. 

The house of Judas, in which Ananias re- 
stored sight to the apostle (Acts, ix. 17,) is a 
small grotto or cellar, containing a Christian 





altar and a Turkish praying place. The 
street in which this house stands, and which 


is called “ Straight” in Acts, ix. 11, forms », 
principal thoroughfare in this city : jt js 
half a mile in length, running froin east t 
west; but as it is narrow, and the houses pr, 
ject into it in several places on both 
it is difficult to form a clear idea of its | 
and straightness. 

| The zeal of the early Christians founjej 
‘churches at Damascus; and a tnagniticey; 
cathedral, which was dedicated to St, John 
ithe Baptist (whose head is said to be deposit. 
ed here,) is now converted into a miceque 
[t is a noble edifice, six hundred and fifty 
feet in length, and one hundred and fity jy 
breadth, and has a large and beautiful marie 
‘court with a tank of water, and granite co. 
‘lumns of the Corinthian order, supporting 
jarches, the upper ones being half the heigtt 
of the lower, and forming a double cloister. 
No Christian is permitted to enter this build. 
‘ing. The other mosques are numerous, byt 
‘in point of splendor are not to be compared 
with those of Constantinople. 

Many of the Damascus Jews carry on an 
/extensive commerce in foreign merchandise, 
‘They trade with Great Britain, and with the 
‘ports of France and Italy. Among them are 
‘some of the richest men in Syria—possessing 
from one to two millions of piasters, of which 
one hundred make a pound sterling, or tour 
dollars forty-four cents of American money, 
They deal largely with the caravans which 
arrive from Mesopotamia, Persia, and all the 
regions of the East. 

There is no city in the Holy Land, with 
the exception of Jerusalem, so interesting as 
‘this. It is the oldest one on the face of the 
‘earth, and stands a solitary, stately monu- 
jment in the midst of decay. Babylon and 
‘Thebes were its contemporaries; but the 
former has passed away without leaving a 
trace of its magnificence, and the latter is re- 
presented only by its startling ruins. Still 
Damascus remains, and is now, with the ex- 
ception of Constantinople, the largest city of 
the East. 

Damascus has a peculiar importance in 
‘connexion with the progress of Christianity 
|in these parts. It has already been visited by 
‘the agents of the Bible and Missionary So 
ciety. Being the great mart where eastern 
‘and western merchandise is exchanged, the 
igeneral rendezvous of Islam caravans from 
‘the north and east in their progress to Mecca, 
‘and rendered comparatively a safe residence 
by the efficiency of Mehemet Alli, it opens 
\one of the most important and extensive fields 
of missionary labor. . 
|_ Another Paul may yet preach Cunist it 
‘Damascus, and the moral aspect of this de- 
lightful country may present as cheering 
|appearance as the rich displays of its natura 
scenery. 
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=<? 
wOMEN OF DAMASCUS. 


A late traveller says—On my way down 
» the town, I met a group of women envel-| 
in white cotton veils; they were at-! 
waded by a black slave, clothed in scarlet, 
ij bolding a white wand in his hand. He 
wasan eunuch, charged with the custody of 
jis master’s harem, and he was then con- 
jycting the fair creatures away from the con- 
éged and heated atmosphere of the city to 
jeathe the pure air and pluck the fruit of| 
hig master’s garden on the banks of Barrada. 
The women seemed young and finely formed ; | 
they were dressed in richly figured volumi-) 
yous trowsers, which were partially visible. | 
|caught also a glimpse of the faces of two of | 
them, pale, but remarkably fair, and their| 
ist black eyes had that irresistible expression | 
imparted to them which the inside of the) 
eyelid tinged with kohile universally gives 
wadeep black eye. The slave passed with | 
his women between me and the wall, in a 
haughty and commanding manner, striking | 
his slipper with his white stick, and regard- 
ing me with an air of haughty defiance, and | 
1 look of haughty contempt. J passed on, || 
plying his condition. Many of the women | 
ere, | have observed, when they are away || 
from the town, take no great pains to conceal || 
their faces, but let the face veil hang negli-| 
gently and gracefully down on one side of | 
the head, and on the shoulders, which is no || 
doubt done for the purpose of enabling them |, 
inhale the odor of the orange blossoms, and || 
ofthe jasmins in the gardens. 1 have at dif-|| 
frent times observed a great many very | 
eautiful faces, more particularly in the bury- || 
ing grounds on Fridays, where the women || 
gtoindulge their grief, and dwell on the} 
uemory of departed friends. | 
Just before 1 arrived at the gate Keisan, | || 
net with a Syrian damsel whom I bad often || 
encountered in my rambles about the envi- || 
rns of Damascus, accompanied by an old || 
woman. Being a handsome, dark-eyed girl, } 
ind of a frolicksome disposition, she was one || 
ufthose who always dispensed with the veil, | 
when she could do so without suffering in the || 
god opinion of her observant country women. || 
| ventured to walk for a considerable distance || 
with her toward the city, and as she was a/ 
Christian woman, my presence was submitted | 
oon her part without fear of the dangerous || 
consequences to her character, which would | 
ive been entertained by a genuine Moslem || 
ady. The red slipper on her foot distin- | 
tuished her from the disciples of Mahomet, | 
wtin all other respects she was clothed in| 
the attractive costume of eastern females, | 
ittle of which can, however, be seen out || 
‘ors; for the richly figured voluminous || 
‘owsers, the shintee, sal’tah, the far’roo, and || 


thedee’yeh are all enveloped ina Joose walking 
dress. Some of the women, however, when 
away from the town, display a considerable 
quantity of those graceful under garments, 
and among them this Syrian damsel had often 
before been remarked by me for the grace 
and beauty of her costume, the embroidered 
kerchief around her waist, and the short, rich- 
ly-worked vest, which leaves the bosom per- 
fectly uncovered, except by a thin gauze 
shirt. I made my servant, who had for a 
long time been a resident of Damascus, come 
and join our party, in order that we might 
present a Jess conspicuous appearance, and 
we all proceeded, laughing in a most un-ori- 
ental manner, down to the banks of the river. 
What a contrast does the stillness, silence, 
and repose, hanging about an Eastern city, 
present to the noise, bustle, and uneasy ex- 
citement of the towns in the western world ! 
Here we are no longer disturbed by the din of 
carriage wheels, and the clanging of the iron 
shod hoof over the stony pavement; the long 
string of dromedaries, and the moving caval- 
cades, pass with noiseless tread over the 
sandy, dusty roads. The bright dazzling 
sun—the calm atmosphere—the motionless 
trees, and the slow, stately march of the Ori- 
entals, as they pass lonely and silently on- 
ward,—al] impress the mind with the idea of 
quiet and repose, which is here greatly height- 
ened by the constant murmuring sound of the 
different rivulets watering the gardens. 


a 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


ON THE PARTING OF FRIENDS. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


To part, and feel that we again 
On earth our friends once more shall meet, 
Robs the torn breast of half its pain, 
And makes e’en farewell anguish sweet. 
But O, to rend away and know 
It is forever—and the heart 
Which lov'd through every ebb and flow 
Of life, torever must depart, 
Forever vanish from our view, 
No wish or power can them replace 
A phantom, which, if we pursue, 
Still onward flies and leaves no trace. 
To part! to part! and know no more 
The voice we lov'd, so soft and clear, 
Like winds from Araby’s mild shore, 
Shall fall upon the list’ning ear ; 
To feel no time can ever bring 
The cherish'd one to us again, 
Lashes the soul with scorpion sting, 
And chills the blood in every vein ; 
Or sends the vital current on 
More rapid in its winding way, 
Till life, and time, seem lost and gone, 
Or on the wildering senses play. 
None can describe, no tongue can tell, 
None can conceive, but those who taste 
The anguish of that parting knell— 
Which speaks this world a barren waste; 
Speaks every joy like bubbles blown, 
Scatter’d upon the desert air ; 
A knell that echoes peace has flown, 
And leaves the mind to wild despair. 


Sag Harbor, L.I., Sept., 1842. 
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. ‘ No longer a glad smile lit up his coun 
LOUISA GLYNDON; nance on beholding her; ania ae 
OR, THE BROKEN-HEARTED.| cold and even repulsive. No more did} 


0 
Why comes he not? ‘tis now ‘fine voice, mingling with hers in sweet strains oo 
Tie bhaslum tara tae orange bough, of Ser, attract the attention of the passer an act 
Falls struggling at my feet. by. His visits became less and less frequent the in 
ey oe chased the noon, until at length they totally ceased. break 
The seekers chats Ee Ween bloom, She now felt the bitterness of disappointeg 
Then, why is he away ? ; love. How often had she congratulated he;. 
Moorish Lady's Song. | selfon retaining the affections of Charles: covert 
*“ He will not come to-night,” said Louisa||and to be thus cast off, was doubly severe veyed 
Glyndon, as she looked out of the window, || No longer did her fairy-like step and |i. in 
striving to catch a glimpse of him to whom || giving smile enliven her now desolate homo: 
her young heart with all its confiding ten-|| gradually she was wasting away; her fair 
derness was devoted. “It is now past his|| cheeks had lost their rotundity, and her eyes 
hour—what can keep him?’ As she asked looked sunken and hollow. She loved in the 
herself this startling question, she recollected || soft still evening, when all nature was hus). 
the ambiguous manner in which his promise || ed, and the laborer retired to his lowly cor, 
to meet her that evening was given; his|| to wander forth and seat herself on the grassy 
look, which expressed no joy or gladness— || mound, endeared to her by the recollection of 
and his early departure to meet a few of his| the happy hours that had been passed there 
convivial friends. How unlike the Charles|| by herself and Charles. There she would 
Stanton of old! sit and mourn over her blighted hopes, until 
Still there she sat, watching every person || warned by the chilly dews of night to return, 
as they passed, fondiy imagining in each one || Of him who had caused this ruin she hear! 
she could discover Charles. Therain poured || nothing, except that he had long since let 
down in torrents; the streets were deserted,| his native town to wander forth among the there 
every living thing had disappeared from their | busy haunts of men. ful 80 
now silent walks;—still there sat that fond|| Her friends viewed with uneasiness her MAAN who ' 
and devoted girl, happy in the expectation of || rapidly declining health ; and as her mother's their 
meeting him, who, perhaps was now revel-|| relatives resided in England, they determined Sh 
ling with a few of his boon companions in the || to send her there to try the effect of change love, 
halls of luxury and dissipation, forgetting her| of scene. The excitement of the voyage, grass 
whose fond heart was tortured with the ||and an ocean life, exercised a salutary influ. bim \ 
effects of his broken promise. ence on her declining constitution. Sh 
Louisa remained up long after the family|; She arrived safely at her place of destina. on on 
had retired, and stirred not until the time- || tion, and was received with marked kindness of he 
piece warned her that the midnight hour had} by her English relatives. On viewing the W 
passed : she then retired, lonely and sorrow- || place which was to be her home while she lived 
ful to her chamber, there to weep, and pray, ‘remained in England, how was her gentle 
and hope in secret. Dreary and wretched || heart delighted on finding it so much like 
to her were the long hours that intervened || the one she had left. The winding stream, af 
between her time of retiring and day-break. || on whose banks Charles and her had so often reaso 
She called to mind every little event that|| wandered together, she fancied was there; the b 
had transpired long back. She thought of|/and a seat, placed at the foot of a large old morn 
Stanton’s vows of eternal constancy—of the | oak, she compared with the knoll of her own Stant 
marriage promise which had been given, and) and Charles’ making; and when seated “7 
the period appointed for their marriage to|/there her mind was soothed by the quietness self,” 
take place; then the disordered and perplex-|/and harmony with which she was surrount- and 1 
ed manner in which he stated his inability | ed. «] 
to act in conformity with his promise. But|| Here she might have remained in quiet, nurs 
she had his sacred word—his solemn assevera-||had she not accidentally, one morning on Your 
tion—that he would love none other; and she|| picking up the paper, been attracted by 4 You 
could not believe him faithless. No! Charles|| paragraph, which on reading called up old no ri 
Stanton had pledged his word, and Louisa|| recollections; it read thus— Marc 
Glyndon would trust in that pledge; and she . eee 
arose next morning comforted under the con-|| ,“‘ Married, yesterday morning, In = 
soling influence of her night’s thoughts. George’s Church, Hanover Square, Char 
“She still believed him fai Stanton, Esq., of , to Miss Clara Ce- 
ithful, , 
Though all the world said no.” celia Conroy, daughter of the Hon. Joba 
A long and dreary week, which to her ap-|| Conroy, of London.” 


peared a year, ensued, before Stanton visited’ The paper dropped from her hand ; and on 
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yservant entering the room about two hours 
ier, he found her lying senseless on the 
joor; assistance was immediately procured, 
ind our suffering heroine conveyed to her 
chamber. Her aunt, to whom had been given 
an account of her sickness, saw ata glance 
the injurious effects likely to result from this 
breaking in upon the repose of the mind of 
her niece. : 

Long, very long, was it before she had re- 
covered sufficiently to travel. She was con-| 
veyed from watering place to watering place, | 
in the flattering hope that she would thereby | 
be benefitted ; but all was of no avail; the 
fatal stroke was given—that which she more | 
than dreaded had taken place, her peace of. 
gind was destroyed forever. 

She left the shores of England for her own 
beloved country, and arrived in her native 
town, the wreck of what she once was. None | 
could recognise in that tall, pale, and atten- 
ated girl, the once healthful and blooming 
[ovisa Glyndon. Her parents received their 
child with sorrow, for they plainly perceived 
that the angel of death would soon deprive 
them of their loved one, and that her gentle 
spirit was about to be wafted to other realms, 
there to join, as is fondly hoped, in the cheer- | 
ful song of those who had preceded her, and | 
who were now pouring forth their praises at | 
their Maker’s throne. 
She visited once more the scenes of her| 
love. O! how fondly she lingered on that 
gnssy mound, praying for forgiveness for) 
him who had thus destroyed her youthful life. | 

She died; and a plain marble slab raised | 
one side of the mound records the place | 
of her interment. 

We shall now see whether Charles Stanton | 
lived a happy life with his 





ENGLISH BRIDE, 


“And pray, Mr. Stanton, what are your 
reasons for wishing me to decline attending | 
the ball at the Marchioness of D——’s to-| 
morrow evening ?” asked Mrs. Clara Cecelia | 
Stanton of her husband. 

“You know them, Clara, as well as my- 
self,” replied he; “Henry is very sickly | 
and requires all a mother’s love and care.” 
“It is no such thing, sir! Henry has| 
nurses to attend him, and wants nothing. | 
Your aim is only to keep me at home while) 
you are attending your clubs; and as [ see! 
no reasonable motive for staying from the 
Marchioness’s to-morrow, I am determined 
ogo.” So saying she left the room. O! 
how bitterly did Stanton feel the misery en-| 
os upon him by a fashionable English | 
ride, 
The above was only one of the many con-| 
fentions that took place between Mr. and, 


in attending parties and balls to which she 
was invited, when he judged she ought to be 
at home attending their child. What com- 
fort could he expect from her, the heiress of 
a title, whose only aim was to shine in the 
wealthy and dissipated circle in which she 
moved, and who married him but to escape 
parental control ? 
In the evening the carriage of her sister, 
the Countess of Norlington, rolled to the 
door; and Mrs. Stanton, dressed in her vel- 
vets and satins of the latest fashion, Jeft her 
husband and sick child, to while away the 
night in the pleasures of the ball room. 
Sometime after his wife had departed, Mr. 
Stanton was moving toward the chamber 
which contained his son, when his steps were 
arrested by the conversation of the attendants 
within. 
“For my part, I does not envy the children 
of the rich! Mrs. Martin; there is Mrs. 
Stanton, who ought to be here by the side of 
her son, dancing away in a bal] room.” 
“ Jist as I say, Mrs. Lynes; if the children 
of the poor, are poor, they have a mother’s 
love and care.” Further conversation was 
now ended by the noise of the sick child, 
who began to toss and moan, on his downy 
bed with its velvet curtains. 

“Can it be possible! and has it come to 


| this, that they who reap the fruits of Clara’s 


dissipation, should declaim against it,” mur- 
mured Stanton; “if he has not a mother’s, 
he shall have a father’s love.” 

“Hush, hush, Mrs. Martin, he is not 
awake,” said Mrs. Lynes, “stir not, or you 
will certainly wake him.” 

“ Not awake! I guess he is then,” replied 
Mrs. Martin, not perceiving her master as he 
opened the door. Opening the curtains she 
looked into the bed, but started back as if 
bitten by a poisonous reptile. 

« For mercy’s sake, Mrs. Martin, what is 
the matter! what ails you ?” 

Mrs. Martin, who was standing at the bed 
side, said nothing, but pointed to the child. 

** My child! my child!” exclaimed Stanton, 
rushing up to the bed; he stretched forth his 
hands to clasp his boy, but a cold and lifeless 


form met his toueh—his child was dead. 
* * * . a 


On Mrs. Stanton’s returning home, she 
noticed not the sorrowful looks of her maid 
as she disrobed her. Happy thoughts flitted 
through her brain; she had been the belle 
of the ball room: she had been told so, and 
she was happy. The absence of her husband 
excited no suspicion, she thought he was 
taking one of his early morning rides. She 
soon fell to sleep, but uneasy visions attended 
her slumbers ; at one time she saw her child 
dressed in pure white, with a sorrowful coun- 








‘irs. Stanton, when she found such pleasure | 


tenance, pointing sadly to his father, who 
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was sitting in a chair weeping; then again 
she saw a funeral, but who was dead! She 
walked through a long hal! to a room at its 
furthest extremity—sie entered, but what a 
sight met her eye; there on a bier lay her 
child in the cold embrace of death ! 

She awoke with a shriek, and rang the 
bell with such violence, that the maid, fol- 
lowed by the whole household, rushed in. 

“ What is this'—Where is your master, 
Lucy !—Why have you not been in bed! 
she asked, hurriedly, on seeing them all 
enter. 

“(Q madam, my master is and Lucy 
could say no more, but burst into tears. 

“ Speak, speak, John, where is your mas- 
ter?” 

A sudden thought struck her. “ My child! 
my child!” she frantically exclaimed, as 
jumping up she rushed into the chamber in 
which he was wont to lay. What a sight 
met her eye! there, extended on a couch, 
was her son, pale and motionless. 

She fell senseless at the foot of the bed, 
and was carried back to her chamber by the 
affrighted servants. Stanton, who was seated 
in the room when his wife entered—but 
whom she did not perceive—foliowed, and 
strove by various means to restore her again 
to consciousness. ll his efforts proved 
unavailing ; the family physician was called 
in, who pronounced that a disorder of the 
brain had taken place, caused by sudden 
fright ; a long fit of illness followed. 


9 


* * * * * 


It was at the close of a beautiful day in 
spring; the setting sun threw his cheering 
beams in an apartment furnished with all 
the magnificence wealth could bestow. On 
a downy couch, hung with rich velvet cur- 
tains, reclined a pale and thin, but still beau- 


tiful woman. Her age might be about thirty; | 


and on that marble brow lingered the traces 
of intense suffering. The crimson curtains 
looped over the windows shed a delicate tint 
over her wan features. Catching a small 
golden tassel suspended near the bed, she 
gave it a gentle pull; immediately a servant 
entered on tip-toe, whom she desired in a 
low, faint voice, to call Mr. Stanton. 

The man had not been gone long, ere Mr. 
Stanton, attired in deep black, opened the 
door and drew a chair near the bedside. 
Mrs. Stanton’s manner was calm and col- 
lected, while the features of her husband be- 
trayed extraordinary agitation. 

“ Listen to me, Charles—for by that name 
I must call you once more,” said the wife in 
a faint, husky voice. “Iam dying, and the 
grave will soon cover one whom you can 


a 


‘that I have caused you?” she would hay 
|said more, but further utterance was seseed 
She looked wildly into his countenance 
which was wrung with intense emotion, 
“* Cease, cease, Clara!” exclaimed ~“ “| 
do forgive you from the bottom of my heart.” 
A smile lit up her countenance, sie taj, 
her hands, and a convulsive throb and a mur. 
-mared “ Thank God,” and all was over: ani 
Stanton now looked upon the corpse of his 
wife. Hastily leaving the room, he ave a 
few orders to his attendants, and then With 
drew into his own chamber. 7 
The Countess of Sethingford—for yj. 
Stanton rose to the title in her sickness 
was interred with all the magnificence due 
to her rank and station in life. A few days 
after her burial, Stanton started for the Cyp. 
tinent; nothing was heard of him by his 
wife’s relations, until about five months after 
his departure, when the Lady Norlington re. 
ceived a letter, sealed with black, in which it 
was stated, that he had met with his deat 
by a fall from his horse. 
He died far from his native land, and fil!) 
a foreign grave. R. W. N, 


Selected for the Ladies’ Garland. 
STANZAS. 


There was a time when I could dwell 
Enraptured in my native bowers— 
There was a time when I could tell 
The glories of my halcyon hours: 
Their brightest dreams have passed away, 
The beauties of those scenes have fled, 
And all I lov'd will soon decay— 
E’en now they’re number’d with the dead, 


| A year ago—and I have been 
Far distant from my native strand, 
Still I have cherished every scene 
That beautifies my native land. 
But they have changed; I never deemed 
That time their charms away would steal, 
For in my memory, they seemed 
As bright as truth could e’er reveal. 


A year ago they had not felt 

The weight of time’s corroding finger— 
A year ago—and J have knelt 

Upon that spot—I then could linger 
’Mid scenes like these, and not to me 

Be known their future destiny. 


* * * * * 


These scenes I leave with deep regret, 
For they are gone I prized so high— 
Their memories linger round me yet— 





never more love. O, Charles! Charles! can 
you forgive me the misery and wretchedness' 





In dreams, I often deem them nigh. 
J. 8. ¢. 
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THE MINER. 
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} his sight had no price—and told him he was 
‘'childless and alone. 
«There's danger in the mines, old man,”||that the old plant should thus survive the 
jexclaimed to an aged miner, who, with his'|stripling things it shaded, and for whom it 


It isa strange decree 
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n. yrs bent, leaned against the sides of the im- || would have died a thousand times. It is sur- 
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nust be a frightful life.” 
The old man looked with a steadfast but |! 


jen sentences he muttered, * danger—where || 


rin the quiet of nature’s most hidden spot || 
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his presence?” Or i] 
“Truly,” I replied; ** but the vicissitudes || 
ruly, 4 rep . “ “a en ead | 
{life are various; the sailor seeks his living || 


that they may engulph him; the hunter | 
weks death in the wild woods, the soldier in | 
the field of battle, and the miner knows not | 
pot that the spot where he now stands, to- 
norrow my be his tomb.” 

«It is so, indeed,” replied the old man; 
«we find death in the means we seek to per- | 
ptuate life; “tis a strange riddle, who shall 
alve it 7 
“Have you long followed this occupation ?” 
lasked, somewhat struck with the old man’s 
manner. 

“From a boy—I drew my first breath in 
themines—I shall yield it up in their gloom.” 
“You have seen some of these vicissi- 
tudes,” I said, **to which you just now al- 
laded.” 

“Yes,” he replied, with a faltering voice, 
“[have. There was a time when three 
small boys looked up to me, and called me fa- 
ther. They were sturdy striplings. Now it 
vems but yesterday, they stood before me in 
the pride of their strength, and I filled, too, | 
with a father’s vanity! But the Lord chasten- | 
eth the prond heart. Where are they now?) 
lsaw the youngest—We was the dearest of'| 
the flock—his mother’s spirit seemed to have | 
ettled on him—crushed at my feet, a bleed- 
ing nass; we were together—so near that 
bis hot blood sprung up into my face. Molten 
lead had been less lasting than those fearful 
ips. One moment, and his light laugh was 
in my ears—the next, and the large mass 
came; there was no cry of terror, but transi- 
tion to eternity was as the lightning’s flash— 
ind my poor boy Jay crushed beneath the fear- 
ful load. It was an awful moment! but time, 
that changeth all things, brought relief, and 
Istill had two sons. But my cup of affliction 
vas not yet full. They, too, were taken from 
ne, Side by side they died—not as their bro- 
‘her, but the fire-damp caught their breath, 
ind left them scorched and lifeless. They 
‘ought them home to the old man; his jew- 
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tithan whom earth’s richest treasures in 


mense vault, absorbed in meditation; “it | prising that I should wish to die here in the 
\| mines !”” 


“You have indeed,” I replied, “ drank of af- 


wmewhat vacant stare, and then in half bro- || fliction; whence do you derive consolation !” 


The old man looked up. “ From Heaven ; 


is there not—on the earth or beneath it—on ||God gave and he taketh away—blessed be 
the mouatain or in the valley—on the ocean, | his name !” 


I bowed my head to the miner’s pious 


_where bath not death left some token of}! prayer, and the old man passed on. 





THE WIFE. 


oo the waters, and he knows each moment|\TO HER HUSBAND IN ADVERSITY. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


When I, in bridal ecstacy 
To thy warm heart was prest, 

With child-like, fond dependency 
I nestled to thy breast, 

A helpless, yet a doting thing, 
With every thought intent 

A brightness o’er thy path to fling, 
Still loving and content ; 

Unconscious of the inward strength 
God had bestowed on me, 

While in prosperity and health, 
I trusted all to thee. 

But now, that Sorrow’s clouded o’er 
Thy sunny hour of pride, 

I tearless stand upon the shore, 
To stem its ’whelming tide ; 

The hurricane cannot appal, 
Though Death appears in view; 

[, in my turn, will show thee al] 
That woman’s love can do! 

No fancied dangers now dismay, 
No shapeless horrors scare ; 

They’re phantoms of Joy’s nicer day 
Which flee before Despair. 

Now Sickness, too, hath lent its blast 
To wither up thy charms, 

And show thy prime of beauty past, 
Thou’rt dearer to these arms. 

Vainly contagion threats my life, 
*Mid poverty and pain 

I tower above the awful strife, 
And courage seem to gain. 

More closely are our souls entwin’d, 
We knew not love before ; 

For when affliction’s fetters bind, 
They teach us to adore ! 

For every groan thou utt’rest now, 
My bosom inly bleeds, 

And while I kiss thy death-dew'd brow, 
Large drops mine own imbeads. 

In hush of night, when all repose, 
I breathe my lonely prayer. 

But ever smile, nor weep my woes, 
Save, when thou can’st not share— 
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The Wind. 
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O! then I weep—O! then | pray 
With such intensity, 

That Heav’n’s hand must sweep away 
Thy cloud of mystery : 

For if Affection’s prayer is heard 
By meek-eyed Mercy there, 

Mine—dearest ! mine must be prefer’d 
Which wins thee from despair ; 

Or, if to prove thy virtue still, 
Thou art ordain’d to bear 

Of ev’ry agonising ill, 
Be mine the mutual share ; 

Pour all thy sorrows in my breast, 
My tears are all for thee ; 

As in those hours by Fortune blest, 
Thy smiles were all for me. 

As then, our joys were only one, 
Be now our woes the same ; 

With all of earth, save thee, I’ve done: 
I’m wife in more than name ! 

Metropolitan Magazine. 


THE WIND. 


The following bit of conversation between 
a father and child originated when we were 
not far off, and, by way of variety, we will 
indulge in a touch of the didactic, and offer 
it as u specimen of how the young idea may 
be taught to shoot.— Picayune. 

Acchild once said to its father, as it felt 
the play of the morning breeze through its 
waving ringlets, “ Father, where does the 
wind come from ?” 

“From heaven,” said the father. 





“ And where does it go to?” 

“It goes back to heaven again, my child, 
and again to earth returns. It is the breath 
of the Great Spirit of beneficence, from) 
whom we receive all happiness and all joy. 
Changing seasons are ordained, to make the! 
earth happy and beautiful for us, and then’ 
we are breathed upon hot or cold, as is most) 
conducive to our good. Have you not some- 
times wished it would be always summer?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“ And at another time sighed that winter 
were not always?!” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Then you must see that the Ruler of the’ 
seasons knows better than yourself what is! 
best for you, as your own wishes were incon- 
sistent.” 

“ Yes, father; [see now.” 

“The wind, my dear son, may be consid- 
ered the viewless presence of vast immensity. 
The far-roaming spirit of the wide universe 
is ever near us and hovering o’er us, It kiss- 
es the sick man’s temple, and the suffering 
invalid lifts up his eye in hope. It plays 
with the breathing of the sinless infant, and 
weaves smiles upon its dimpled cheek. It is; 





——— 
the essence of life and breath, and you, ,, 
boy, are now inhaling it. You know a 
did not make it, yet you feel that it js a 
sary for your very life—that without it ee 
would fall down and expire ;—thep when 
does the wind come from, son?” ae 

“ From heaven, father.” 

“Yes, my boy—from heaven: and it comeg 
to bless the earth. Even from the temp. 
to the zephyr, all motion of the air jen, 
healthful tone and action to the thinv .. 
matter. Wind is, as *twere, an ever-tnoying 
pendulum in the sky, that shows the oad 
machinery above, beneath and around jis, 1, 
be in harmonious action. Were there ny 
wind, my son, this beautiful world would bp 
a void and stagnant waste, and yon arched 
sky, now so magnificently adorned by the 
rising sun, would change to some wild aj 
strange confusion. You and J, and al] things 
that live, would sink into inanimation, an 
all we see and hear and so much rejoice in 
would be lost to us forever !” ; 

** Does not the wind whisper, father!” 

“Yes, child; you may learn to conyers 
with it, and it shall tell you of its errand ty 
earth. Pause when the lonely airs are ¢a)|. 
ing stilly music from leaf and bough in q 
summer even-time, watch as the stars pecy 
forth, and the wind shall whisper to your 
heart of heaven.” ; 

* Does not the wind howl, father?” 

“Yes, boy ; and then it tells the grandeur 
and the might of august Omnipotence, | 
you have learned to joy in its balmy breath. 
ing, you must also know the great str ngth 
and glory of the wind. Is it not wonderfu’, 
my son? Even as this infant rivulet beneath 
us—upon which that dancing sunbeam |as 
just alighted, piercing the leafy forest sliaie 
above—rolls on and on, miles, leagues, and 
far away, still swelling, rising, deepening, 
until at last it plunges into the vast desert of 
water that rolls around the globe, so can this 
gentle west wind, now so soft, stir into brisk- 
er mood, rouse into louder voice, start into 
rage and terror, and fright the land and lash 
the ocean vast with the tornado’s wild and 
shrieking anger !” 

“It is wonderful, father !” 

“ And it is wise, my son; and we must be 
lieve so, though we may not understand why 
itis so. Yes; the wind now sporting wit 
the Jeaves around, may tear these rooted 
trees from the firm earth, drive them like 
feathers along the land, dash off the mountain 
cone, and whirl it into the vale, prostrate 
cities, and turn the course of seas! It ® 
wonderful !” 

“ Wonderful, father !” 

“ Then, where does the wind come from, 
my son ?” 


pest 





“From heaven, father !”’ 
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